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NOVEMBER HOUSE PLANNING 


HE secret of a successful house lies in a 

I successful plan, and the time to study plans 

is during the winter months. That is why 
we devote this November issue to house plan- 
ning. Let’s see what it does for the man who 
hopes to build— 

First there is an article on the evolution of a 
house plan—how the architect works up the 
ideas of the client until the last detailed drawing 
is made. In reading this evolution you will see 
how architect and client stand and what each is 
to expect of the other. For those who would 
go further and visualize the house more realis- 
tically there is an article on house models, those 
delightful little miniatures made of clay or card- 
board that show exactly how the projected 
house will look. 

From these plans you step to the pages ol 
finished houses—two pages of delightful little 
cottages in California, another page showing 
two small houses and plans from the South. 
This not being enough, we include another small 
house that was built for a most unusual pur- 
pose. It is a cottage erected on the estate of a 

newly-married couple and designed for the re- 
spective mothers-in-law during their visits. It 
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Among the many houses shown in the 
November issue will be this example of 
stucco, with fascinating garden steps 








quite solves the usual mother-in-law problem. 

Then you pass on to the larger houses, an 
English type of stucco and two in the Italian 
manner by Mr. Guy Lowell, the architect of the 
Woolworth Building. Mr, Lowell has _trans- 
planted Italian architecture most successfully in 
these two examples. As a filip for this comes 
an article on gates and grills in Spanish archi- 
tecture, the sort one sees in Cuba and South 
America. 

Going inside the house, you learn how a dec- 
orator. works, what she does for the client and 
what the client does for her. There is also a 
page of the old scenic papers. During the war 
it was rumored that the blocks for printing these 
papers had been destroyed. This proved false 
The blocks are safe and the factory is now in 
operation. We can again have those lovely 
papers on our walls. 

The questions of period designs in music 
cases is also discussed, the proper electric wiring 
for a house and the installation of stationary 
vacuum cleaners. 

The care and placing of house plants in 
winter is a topic relative to this season and its 
facts will be appreciated by the gardener. 
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THE T WO GARDENS 


There are always two gardens—the garden in full sunlight delicate atmosphere study the wraithed garden. Such is 
when every flower and tree limb silhouettes distinctly, and this view in the garden at the home of Herbert N. Straus, 
the wraithed garden seen in the white mists of dawn, the Red Bank, New Jersey, showing a glimpse of tue broad 
mauves of dusk or late on summer nights patterned over tone step leading up to the tree-shadowed terrace 
with silver from the moon. For the beauty of color watch The landscape architect was Martha Brookes Hutche- 


the garden in sunlight; for the beauty of subtle tones and on and the associate architect F. Burrall. Hoffman, Jr. 
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In the Waning Vigor of the Fall Lurks the Beginning 


Next Year's Glory 
RICHARDSON WRIGHT 


‘T°HE garden shows three degrees of vigor. 

First the resurgent vigor of spring, lusty 

thrust of myriad blades and breathless rush 

to break into flower. Next, the full tide of 

summer, the complete, the robust growth. Then 

the mellow days of autumn and the waning of 
vigor. 

Each has its own rare colors and revelations 
of beauty. It is difficult to say which season 
gives the most delight. The gardener, though, 
who has followed the cycle of work (and only 
he who does the work really appreciates it) 
finds the autumn garden full of fascinating 
and subtle moods. 

The autumn garden is not unlike an old 
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THE MOODS OF AN AUTUMN GARDEN 


man who, for all his occasional 
has many years to run. Its 


though it is ebbing all the time. 


and yet such vigor as remains 


bad days, still 
vigor persists 

It is uneven, 
to it seems to 


have been carried from the very beginning, like 
the staunch blood of a good family. Those 
osmos that dip and nod along the wall have 


£ been sturdy from the very first day they broke 
: the soil. 

f - - . 

i UCH of September’s glory, it always 


seemed to me, is inherited. She boasts, 
of course, the flash and flame of turning leaf 
and a satisfying number of hardy autumnal 
blossoms and she wears a scarf of blue mist 
around her shoulders, but think of all the 
things handed down to her from August! 

August, September and October remind me 
of three sisters endowed with diminishing 
amounts of this world’s goods. Late August 
possesses an abundance—innumerable asters, 
the white of sneezewort, the mallows, various 
sunflowers and golden glow, the flaming of tri- 
toma and the diversity of chrysanthemums. 
Many of these she passes on to September, and 
what September has left she hands on down for 
October to deck herself in during her. final 
festive days of Indian summer. Then frosts 
whiten the fields before the approach of No- 
vember. Poor thing, there’s naught left No- 
vember save some gaudy berries—the last bits 
of old family jewelry that even the poorest are 
too proud to part with. 

It is this gradual ebbing of the garden’s 
vigor that makes so many people look upon 
‘utumn as a season of regrets. The old Chinese 
poet Lu Yun has expressed the feeling per- 
fectly in a beautiful line, “At the fall of the 
vear there is autumn in my heart.” 

Once frost robs the garden of color, once the 
noble silhouettes of tall flower clumps and 
bushes and leafy trees are lost, then comes 
autumn in the heart. And yet this is strange, 
for the autumn months are among the busiest 
in the garden year. 

Think of all there is to do in the autumn— 





The autumn garden is not unlike an old 
man who, for all his occasional bad days, 
has still many years to run. Its vigor per- 
sists, though it is ebbing all the time. It is 
uneven, and yet it seems to have been 
carried from the very beginning... Those 
cosmos that dip and nod along the wall 
were sturdy from the first day they broke 
the soil 
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the irreparable past of autumn lur! 
the available future of another ga 
den year. 

Next year is the constant Life-1 
Come of gardeners. The mistak 
of this year will be rectified th 
The undesirable colors will be ro 
ed out of that perennial border. T 
iris that never did do well wher 
is will be given another chance 
another environment. Those speci 
strains of snapdragon and sweet p 
you've been longing to try out wi 
find a place in next year’s garde 

Next year! Next year! 

The autumn mood of the gard 
lover is quickened with this begii 
ning of something new; it is stror 
with a promise of fulfillment. 

For many of us life is so order 
that by November we lose our gar 
den interest. Not until February o 
































ihe there j th promise oT ore 


thing mm nd something better In 


lithough much of her Many people make the 
mistake of thinking that 
autumn marks the end 
of the garden year. Au- 
tumn is only the garden’s 


beaut is merited trom 
{ueu t, September giory 
loa he de pi ed 
She boasts the flash and 


fame of turning leaf and uitimate perfection, and 
a satisfying mumber of the ultimate perfection of 
rutumnal blossom T a thing, as the philoso- 
he wears a scarf of blue pher has said, is that it 


mist lightly around her 


is the beginning of some- 
houlde r 


thing new 
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August, September and October are like three sisters endowed with diminishing amounts 


of this world’s goods. 


What August has left she passes on to September and what re- 


mains, September hands on down for October’to deck herself in during her final festive 


even as late as March do we feel the urge of 
the seedsman’s catalogs. 


AM beginning to think that the best time to 

plan next year’s garden is not in February, 
but in November and December. At that sea- 
son the data regarding your garden is still 
fresh, and it is just as easy to work from the 
1920 catalogs as it will be from the 1921. 

But there is still another reason. If you 
have your garden plan ready before the end of 
December, you provide your friends with an 
extensive selection list for Christmas presents. 
Personally, I would rather have ten of those 
expensive new Chinese lily bulbs—the yellow, 
white, brown and pink Regale—than the 
smartest cravat on the market, and the gener- 
ous soul who will endow my garden with a 
sturdy white lilac bush, instead of sending the 





days of Indian summer 


usual umbrella, will win my eternal gratitude. 

Why doesn't this goodly custom of giving 
garden presents enjoy a wider vogue? 

There must be many a bride who would pre- 
fer a garden started for her instead of the 
accustomed string of pearls from a fond and 
extravagant parent. A rose garden, for ex- 
ample, laid out with little stone slab paths that 
converge to a sundial in the middle. Or a 
perennial border planned for a succession of 
her favorite flowers and colors, from the first 
peep of the crocus to the last blossom of 
autumn. 


UST a year ago it was my good fortune to 
come into the possession of an old garden. 
How old it is I cannot say, although the house 
dates back almost a century and the elms that 
shadow it are fully that old. Former tenants 





planted it. This spring it revealed its glory. 

Next year the harvest will be greater. The 
long border that edges the stone wall by the 
meadow, the little formal garden of cedars, the 
rock garden beyond the study door, the straw- 
berry patch, the lines of rhubarb and aspara- 
gus on the hilltop behind the barn, the half 
acre for vegetables, all are now ready with 
richer soil for next year. There is even a 
perennial nursery started in which new colors 
will be tried out before they are given places 
in the beds and a special corner is reserved 
for experiments in columbine. 

This is the available future of one hilltop 
in Connecticut. Next year! And the next! 
And the next! 

Dreaming of these things, I disagree most 
emphatically with Lu Yun. There is no 
autumn in my heart! 





A large fireplace with a 
simple mantel and black 
marble surround is the 
focal point of the living 
room. Book shelves 
reaching up to the ceil- 
ing are built in between 
the windows. The fur- 
nishings are simple in 
line and pleasing in color 




































































The variety of gables 
can be seen from this 
view of the service wing 
taken from the garage. 
The lintels and the edges 
of the eaves are painted 
black in contrast wrth 
the white walls. The cir- 
cular window is an in- 
teresting detat 
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This view shows the 
dining room and dining 
porch, with the master’s 
suite above. Shrubber 
has been admirably used 
to screen the lower roor:; 
from the street. It ties 
the house to the ground 
and silhouettes pleasant- 
ly against the white walls 
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On one side of the 
hall is the living 
room and its ter- 


minal porch, on the 
other the service 
quarters, dining 
porch. A brick wall 
lends the garden 
privacy and con- 
nects up the garage 
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The architect was faced with the problem of a long, narrow lot on a street with houses in close 


proximity. 


executed in brick painted white and with a slate roof, 
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Consequently a long, narrow house was designed. 


The gene 
Interest is given the design by the number 


ral style is Colonial, 


of gables, the small pares and the range of dormer windows 
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Home of Adolph 


HOWARD MAJOR, 
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The second story 
projects into the 
roof, giving an in- 
teresting character 
to the chambers. 
The owner's suite 
occupies one end 
and the guest cham- 
ber and boys’ room 
the other 
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TAMP collectors have many pleasant habits, but the pleasantest of 
wJ all is their custom of writing to other stamp collectors. 

Ihe four stamp collectors in this office, for example. They are busy 
executives, burdened with responsibilities and constantly pushed for 
time Each day big baskets of correspondence go out from their desks. 
And yet they tell me that quite their most enjoyable correspondence is 
written to brother stamp collectors in foreign lands. 

One of them has been in communication with a Belgian philatelist 
for ten years. During the war the letters stopped. Now they are com- 
ing again, for Belgium is already sufficiently recovered to allow her 
tired business men to take up the relaxation of their stamp albums. 
Another correspondent lived in Kiev, and letters came through regu- 
larly, bearing their tales of personal experiences and stamp ventures, 
until the Bolsheviki laid low that fair mother of towns. A third is a 
planter in South America. ‘There were others in Germany, for the 
Germans are great philatelists, and some in France. 


HINK what this means, this welding of a bond of a common hobby. 
For a common hobby forms a more dependable bond than can any 
Commerce presupposes competition and com- 
petition raised to its highest degree means war. But the things that 
bring contentment and innocent pleasure, that delight the eye and 
quicken the brain to fine and far-flung imaginings, these things create 
a camaraderie not easily forgotten or readily shattered. 

There is also the flavor of romance and adventure about gifts from 
overseas, even about humble, everyday postage stamps. Though their 
intrinsic value be small, one prizes them above others because of the 
spirit that prompted their being sent and the distance they have traveled. 

Of course, not all stamp collectors ride their hobby this far afield. 
Some are content to buy and exchange duplicates with neighbors, and 
let it go at that. But the mark of the real 
devotee, the finished, the complete, the 
hardened philatelist is his foreign corre 
spondence And, as the enthusiast above 


amount of commerc 
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precious seeds harvested in other hands. The next year those plants 
would furnish a vast amount of interest, enjoyment and study to the 
amateur here and, in many cases, would give him the old strain ~o 
much desired. 


VEN more important would be the effect on the gardener. To hay 
a flower in a friend’s garden is a common practice. Garden lover: 
are not selfish and they dearly love to share plants and seeds with neig! 
bors. This exchange makes for friendship and the better appearan 
of the community. What is done now in the small town can be done i 
the world at large. A common interest in such gentle and beautifu! 
things as flowers will accomplish more than the mandates of a dozen 
League of Nations. It will bring enjoyment and pride, and it will giy 
to American gardeners that which so many Americans lack, an inter 
national interest. 

Common interest of this sort breaks down prejudice and goes a long 
way toward healing the wounds that the war has left us. I may dis 
trust the German people as a whole, but I would feel differently about 
them, I think, if a slip sent me from a German garden lover’s rose tre: 
were blossoming by my front steps today. I’m a little more lenient 
with England over Ireland because of a row of broad beans giving 
promise today, gift of a notoriously British Britisher. 

Think of the fortunate rosarians who were on Dean Hole’s corre- 
spondence list or Admiral Ward’s! The old dean, the old sailor are 
gone, but there are still giants alive today and, if the amateur has the 
temerity, she may dare their wrath by writing them. If the giants can- 
not be induced to speak, then there are others. Many of the prize win- 
ners in English rose exhibits have been workmen with no more garden 
space at their command than the allotment around a cottage. Men and 
women of this type often have an instinct for flowers and their experi- 

ences would be of great value if they could 
be induced to set them down in a letter. 


HE first question the garden enthusiast 





has said, it is the pleasantest part of stamp 
collecting 


YARDEN lovers could well learn a les 
son from the philatelist. They could 
by correspondence with garden enthusiasts 
in other countries, make their gentle art 
much mere ef an international affair than 
it is 
All gardens today are more or less inter- 
national. Scarcely.a country,under the sun 
but finds its representative in the perennial 
border, the rockery, the bog garden or the 
pool. The hollyhock brings a message from 
China, the anemone speaks of Japan. The 








will ask is, “How can I find these 
friends in other lands ?”’ 

It would be a perfectly simple matter to 
write for names to the Garden Club of 
America, the International Garden Club of 
America, the Women’s National Farm and 
Garden Association, the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, and the Women’s Farm and 
Garden Union of England. ‘These names 
would give a start. From correspondents in 
England one might branch out to the Con- 
tinent. Fortunately, correspondence on the 
other side hasn’t yet become a lost art. 








long spurred columbine represents the 
Rockies and the vulgaris types Siberia. 
Transylvania has given us the bellflower 
and Armenia the star thistle. The Peruvian 
lily comes up the continent to us and the 
yellow day lily travels from the far-off 
Amur Valley. Hot Asia Minor is repre- 
sented by one kind of poppy and the arctic 
regions by another. Thus every complete 
garden has come to be a map of the world 
blossoming in color and varied foliage 
This map could be made more interest- 
ing, more of a personal reality, if garden 
lovers corresponded with others in those 
countries from which these plants have 
come. There would be several desirable 
results. First to the plants themselves. As | 
we have them today, foreign plants are 
usually hybridized a long distance from the 
original. Nurserymen have been so anxious | 
to satisfy the American desire for novelties 
that much of the old, simple, native beauty 
of the original flowers has gone. The lily 
has been gilded out of all recognition, and 
many of our boasted double varieties can- 
not compare in simple loveliness with the 
original specimens. Letters from gardeners 
overseas would bring in their quota of | 


Thanksgiving 


We have not known (thank God for it!) 
Love tossed on wild adventurous seas; 
Or sought for love on hills where sit 
The gods of bitter mysteries; 
We have not served their altar fires 
With fierce and perilous desires. 


But love instead has come to us 
As quietly as April rain 
On April woods, solicitous 
To quicken them to life again; 
As sweetly as the thrush’s voice 
Making attentive dawns rejoice. 


O happy traveler, I found 

A friendly light upon your face, 
The head that gentleness has crowned 
With tender gaiety and grace, 
| Love deep and intimate that blessed 
My heart with rest, my heart with rest. 


—THEODORI 


HE purpose of this correspondence, of 

course, would not be the exchange of 
pleasantries on gardening in general, but of 
practical data on flowers in particular. No 
especial purpose will be served by rhap- 
sodies, but very definite and beneficial re- 
sults might be gained by correspondence 
between, say, American and French chrys- 
anthemum specialists, American and Japa- 
nese iris enthusiasts and American and 
English devotees of primroses. While the 
requisite information on all plants is found 
in Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticulture, 
there are special experiences applicable to 
special varieties, various personal color 
combinations and methods of planting that 
may not be found in the books. 

Searching for this data may seem an un- 
necessary waste of time and effort, and yet 
just such eagerness for all facts marks the 
true gardener. To make a pretty garden is 
one thing; to know the requirements and 
idiosyncrasies of each plant in the garden is 
quite another. One can never come to the 
end of gardening or know all there is to be 
learned. This is the secret of its fascina- 
tion. There are always other garden worlds 
to conquer. You can set out upon the quest 





MAYNARD. 











——— now with a postage stamp. 
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THE CHOICE OF 


There are as many kinds of garden gates as there are kinds 
of gardens. Consequently, no element in the architectural 
background of a floral planting should be more carefully 
chosen. Rustic gates for wild gardens, Colonial gates for 
old-fashioned gardens, stately gates of wrought iron for 
formal entrances, but for the garden that requires seclusion 
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GARDEN GATES 


as in a suburb or where one is close to the road—build a 
wall about it and pierce it with a little gate such as this. 
The arch of brick above is reflected in the shape of the gate 
itself. The slat panel above gives just enough glimpse to the 
passerby of the beauty that lies inside and, to those in the 
garden, of the world without. Howard Major, architect 
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in micresting family letter of 


Wark Twain expresses a desire 
to go abroad that is frustrated 
by lack af fund 
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POMMA ORIGINAL AND TRANSLATED. 


LEIGH HUNT 
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The title page of Leigh Hunt's 
“Foliage” records the volume an 


Patrick Henry's handwriting in 

this letter regarding a sale of 

land shows the character of that 
fiery patriot 
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There is the real Lincoln spirit 

in this letter to the Secretary 

of War regarding a prisoner 
and his mother 

















This reproduction of a drawing by Leonardo da Vinci shows 
the extraordinary right-to-left writing that requires a mir- 


ror to decipher. 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan 
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Old age is in this signature of Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton, written in 1829, when he was 82 and 





A Ms. of Swinburne’s “The Gar- 

den of Proserpine’ is a treasure 

for the poetry lover. Anderson 
Galleries 
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Khe Khad Couto carefully Corected. 














With Additions and Amendmens by the Author. 
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John Keats’ dated signature at 
the top of this title page rescues 
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One glance at the careful hand 

writing of Poe in this Ms. page 

blasts most of the legends about 
him 
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This is the first page of an un 

published Ms. on Divorce by 

Coleridge. Courtesy of The An- 
derson Galleries 
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Another 
nishes this page from “The Seven 


unpublished Ms. fur- 


Days” by the English mystic 
poet and artist, Blake 
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The first draft of “Lines On See- 

ing a Lock of Milton’s Hair” in 

the handwriting of John Keats 
himself 
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AUTOGRAPHS 


That Gives the Collector a Poignant and Realistic 


VER since handwriting was evolved, the 

actual written words of the wise, the 
creat, the interesting, the entertaining, in fact 
f every man who has contributed his word or 
two to History have been treasured as precious 
relics of their authors. I suppose autograph 
ollecting has claim to a remote antiquity, to 
in age before the invention of paper when 
parchment and papyrus served to arrest the 
thoughts of the scribe. Suetonius, chief gos- 
siper of the first century Anno Domine, in 
whose Lives of the Twelve Cesars occurs the 
earliest known use of the word “autograph,” 
relates that he possessed several little pocket- 
books containing some well-known verses in 
the handwriting of the Emperor Nero and 
written, says he, in such a manner that it was 
very evident, from the blotting and interlining. 
that they had not been transcribed from a copy, 
not dictated by another, but were written by 
the composer of them. This little sidelight 
on the literary proclivities of the imperial 
fiddler would never have come down to us had 
not someone, as curiously inclined as Sue- 


(Right) Reproduction of a lottery 

ticket signed by George Washing- 

ton, and showing the Father of His 
Country in a new role 
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Robert Browning had an or- 
derly handwriting, as witness A 
this title page q 
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The first page 
of ‘*‘Pive 
Hymns” by by 


Emily Bronté 


Touch with the Great of the Past 
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| Colonial note bearing the signature 
of John Nixon, who first read to the 
public the Declaration of Independence 


tonius, “collected” and handed down Sue- 
tonius’s own record of the fact. Thus we see 
what valuable members of society are the col- 
lectors of autographs, the appendices to His- 
tory, as Francis Bacon called them. 

As the intelligent collecting and preserving 
of precious written souvenirs of persons of note 
progressed, there followed those unintelligent 
faddists who imagined that signatures of the 
writers were what the collectors they sought to 
imitate were seeking. Hence it followed that a 
ruthless slaughter set in. Fine letters, priceless 
documents, family papers, unique manuscripts 
were, when set upon by these misguided 
“fiends,” slaughtered and robbed of their sig- 
natures. I have seen a collection of five hun- 
dred mere signatures of noted men and women, 
signatures that had been cut from their context 
and pasted in a book, proudly displayed as a 
“collection,” whereas it was merely a sad 
“gathering,” a sort of autograph-morgue, leav- 
ing one amazed that so many treasures should 
have been destroyed to obtain mere signatures. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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(Center) Facsimile of the writing 
of Caesar Rodney, a signer of the 
Declaration, written at the age of 
fifteen 
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Shelley’s own corrections are 
made on this page from 
“Queen Mab” 
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The last verse of “The Star Spangled 

Banner”’—a verse few Americans know 

heart—shows Francis Scott Key’s 
handwriting 
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1 double row of casement windows covers three sides of the porch 

in Mr. Guido A. Doering’s house at St. Louis. Casement cloth 

tempers the light. Over the radiators has been built a long and 

comfortable cushion seat. The shoulder of the wall makes a broad 
ill for plant Farrar & Study, architects 





ENCLOSED 





Entrance to the Doer 
ing porch is gained 
through an arched 
door, from which 
point can be seen the 
comfortable wicker 
chairs and painied 
cottage pieces 
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PORCHES 
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An all-year breakfast 


porch is a desirable 
feature for a country 
house. Glazed chints 
roller shades can be 
used and a fibre rug 
over the brick. M. B. 
Schmidt, architect 


In the home of Mrs. 
Edward Hasler, Lake 
Forest, Ill., the en- 
closed porch has ex- 
posed brick walls, a 
sand plastered ceiling 
and tile floor. Braided 
rugs and painted 
Windsor chairs have 
been used. Miss 
Gheen, decorator 
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In order to feed the 
town, the farms 
nearby must be cul- 
tivated and the 
roads kept in good 
condition 


HE era that ban- 

ished the fireplace 
and snuffed the candle 
huddled people into 
towns and brought them 
food they knew not 
wherefrom, with the re- 
sult that the nation has 
been thinking in terms 
of the town and of man- 
ufactured articles, and 
the city has forgotten 
the country. 

We are now facing the 
inevitable consequences 
of this mal-adjustment. 

The townsman is com- 
plaining of the high cost 
of living and is looking 
askance at the farmer 
who is telling him that 
unless the town gives 
back to the farmer his 
laborers and the neces- 
sary hours of labor he 
can no longer feed the 
town. We are already 
facing the fulfillment of 
the prophetic warning 
of James J. Hill, uttered 
fourteen years ago, that 
the national wastage of 
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Intensive cultivation, made necessary by the requirements of a dense population and 
made possible by the division of the land into small holdings, not only assures a large 
total yield. to the French city but gives to French farms the nicety of a garden. 
Good roads and well-kept canals make possible rapid transportation of food stuffs 


FROM FARM TO TABLE 
As The French Solve The Food Problem 
LAURENCE H. PARKER 
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This aero view of a 
French countryside 
shows the close re- 
lation between the 
town and country 


our mineral and timber 
resources and of our soil 
fertility must result, 
within a comparatively 
short time, in this ver- 
itable Land of Promise 
being hard pressed to 
feed its own people. We 
are forced to find a way 
to avert this evil, and we 
are coming to recognize 
the wisdom of Sir Hor- 
ace Plunkett’s words 
that a complete change 
in the whole attitude of 
public opinion towards 
the question of town and 
country must precede 
any practical readjust 
ment of American eco- 
nomic life. 

In our helplessness be 
fore the newness of our 
problem we no longer 
disdain, as in our super- 
abundant youth, to learn 
from the old world. To 
those countries where 
these problems have been 
met successfully we are 
now turning for methods 
(Continued on page 64) 
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Seminaries 


The linen closets carry the ; ‘ In the bathroom a stiff 

ime green diamond deco- : glazed chintz of mulberry 

ration that is used on the lattice pattern is used for 

furniture and have the ; - roller shades and valance, 

ame background of old ' ; dressing table and ceiling 

ory The ceiling shades . shades, as well as covering 
of green tarleton to the inside of the linen close?. 
h the curtain At The floor is green and white 
end are the alco f 


, linoleum Agnes Foster 
that form a sitting room Wright, decorator 





From the baseboard, 
where they arc paint- 
ed a brilliant green, 
the walls fade up into 
a white ceiling, giving 
a sense of distance. 
The color scheme is 
black, ivory and 
green. Green tarle- 
ton curtains with 
black ribbon edging 
on the ruffles have the 
cooling effect of fresh 
salad 
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A Yes ES AS G GOES SF ROOM 


This Usual Waste Space of the House Can be Made to Blossom with Interesting 
Furniture and Accessories to Delight and Serve the Visitor 
AGNES FOSTER WRIGHT 


HERE is something romantic about an was in a house on a golf course where the were built into an alcove and a semi-circular 


attic, and this seems especially true in the hospitable owner never had beds enough for top put on it to give it a little distinction. One 





imagination of boys and men. It marks the all the guests he wanted to invite. He turned could choose his night’s story on the way to 


manhood of a boy when he can sleep without 
fear in an attic. Queer old trunks holding 


an old relic of a gun, a horse- 
hide dispatch box, all with 
that curious, pungent atticy 
smell—these are the treasures 
around which we weave ro- 
mances when we are young. 

Not long ago we had a queer 
old furniture painter come for 
the night to our house in the 
country hills. For years he 
has been living in a New York 
flat. The thing that gave him 
the most joy was the rain 
through the night on the attic 
roof. He had not heard it 
since he was a boy. He was 
a dear old soul, and yet all 
the country treats we had for 
him paled beside that of God’s 
own treat of pattering rain on 
the roof. 

The attic holds many pos- 
sibilities for development. No 
style is expected of it. We can 
put all sorts of queer things 
together up there. With the 
help of water paint or stain on 
the walls, some braided, rag 
or hooked rugs on the floor and 
with fresh paint on the furni- 
ture so that in col- 
or at least the 
pieces will go to- 
gether, and some 
gay chintz on the 
furniture and a 
crisp, bright hang- 
ing at the windows 
—we’ve a place for 
the boys and their 
friends or for the 
grown-up boys’ 
guests. 

In the country 
there often comes 
the chance to ask 
three or four unat- 
tached men up for 
the week-end’s golf 
or tennis, but the 
house only boasts 
one or two guest 
rooms and _ those 
are reserved for the 
married couples. 
Anyone who has a 
place knows how 
often this happens. 
The remodeled at- 
tic will give space 
and accommoda- 
tion for these extra 
guests. 

The attic shown 
in the illustrations 


The dressing table has four compart- 
ments and a double mirror. The 
furniture is ivory and brilliant green 


to his attic for the solution. He opened the _ bed. 
tiny ladder stairway and made a nice square 
queerer old hats and blankets of home-spun, _ stair well. On the first landing book shelves 





The ivory, black and green color 
scheme is relieved by gaily flowered 
hooked rugs, and black glazed chintz 








The rough plaster walls had countless angles 
and the roof many pitches. It was decided to 


make the color scheme for the 
room black, ivory and clear 
emerald green. The walls were 
kalsomined, beginning at the 
baseboard with the bright green 
and gradually finishing at the 
top of the ceiling in white. In 
this way one did not notice 
the angles, as the color floated 
from the baseboard into the 
ceiling and the fresh green 
gave a lovely cool effect, with 
the suggestion of distance to it. 
The floor was stained very 
dark green. 

The attic consisted of one 
large main part, an alcove on 
either side and a long, narrow 
extension. The main part was 
used as a bed dormitory, the 
alcoves as a sitting room and 
the extension a bathroom, with 
the linen and store closets be- 
tween. 

Four beds were placed in 
the four corners. Beside two 
were bedside tables painted to 
match in ivory and green with 
green diamonds for decora- 
tions. The bed quilts are of 
deep ivory sateen 
with green dia- 
monds appliqued 
in a stitched border 
design of white 
golf balls. All the 
furniture was 
heavily glazed so 
that it will not 
show wear and yet 
have an_ interest- 
ing texture that 
unglazed furniture 
lacks. 

The lamps on the 
tables are of black 
pottery with black 
chiffon shades 
made in bands of 
bright green with 
bunches of black 
shiny cherries 
hanging from the 
top. As the space 
did not allow of 
tables for the other 
two beds, standing 
lamps were used, 
with a shelf and a 
white parchment 
shade decorated 
with green bands 
The house being 
the mecca of golf 
(Con’t on p. 66) 
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City Privacy spiraeas. The 


Lot Number One 

(size 60° x 120°) is situated on the outskirts 
of the growing city of Brockton, Massachusetts: 
It belongs to a busy physician with neither 
time nor inclination for gardening, who ex- 
pects to sell it in the near future and build 
himself a country home lo expedite this 
sale he and his wife wish to beautify the 
grounds as much as possible at small expense 
for initial work and subsequent care. The 
requirements are shade and a fair amount of 
privacy and the softening of the harsh lines 
of the boundaries and house foundations. A 
hedge of Ibota privet (the hardiest variety ) 
and some good shade trees like red oak or 
sugar maple provide the former, while the 
latter is secured by massed planting of shrubs. 
Ihe outlying boundaries are screened by na- 
tive thorns, gray birches, witch hazel, com- 
mon barberry and forsythia, with Virginia 
creeper and Clematis paniculata on the high 
wire fence. Around the house are plants of a 
more domestic character like Persian lilac, 
Spiraea Van Houtteii, Euonymus alatus for 
autumn color, the low Spiraea callosa alba or 
Deutzia Lemvinei beneath the windows, and 
elder or sweet pepper bush in the shade 
Here and there a small tree like a hawthorn 
or dogwood breaks the monotony. For vines 
there are the climbing evergreen ecounymus 
and wistaria Against a sunny wall is 
the new shrubby Rose Hugonis with its 
arching sprays of yellow flowers. These are 
mere suggestions for a plan which in its en 
tirety need not exceed a cost of fifty dollars 
for plants 


The shape of the city lot No. 3 lent 
itself to division into parts-—a rose gar 
den, flower border and a bird lawn on 


and kitchen garden 
quare lawn, surrounded by lilacs and 
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the other drying yard 
Between lies a 


cost for plants, $200 
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The aim in design No. 1 was to afford 
privacy to a city lot measuring 60° x 
120° and to soften the harsh lines of the 
boundaries and house foundations. The 
property was hedged with Ibota privet 
together with red oaks and sugar maples tions, Japanese yew, 

The plant cost was about $50 ] 
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of Chances for Excellent and Livable Landscaping, as Shown 


Lot Number Two (50’ 


| Taal A"-43 x 125’) is in a densely 

1 jet t “\ ~~ populated part of Cam- 

}) bridge, Massachusetts. 
t , 


It is of necessity entirely 
fenced in and the neigh- 
ee boring houses are so 

| close as to almost touch 
it. The house which is 
of the Dutch colonial 
type, is so arranged that 
the living-room and hall 
open on the rear. This 
gives an opportunity to 
develop the backyard as 
a garden where the fam- 
ily may work or play. 
As shown, the central 
turf panel is surrounded 
by clipped hedges of 
arborvitae in front of 
which a border of long- 
lived perennials, like 
daffodils iris peonies, 
phlox and button chrys- 
anthemums, provide a 
constant succession of 
bloom. Oleanders are in 
the wooden tubs. Around 
the large existing apple 
tree are seats and a mass- 
ing of the best ever- 
greens for city condi- 





¢ 


both tall and dwarf, and 
Mugho pines. As a 
broad-leaved evergreen Andromeda floribunda 
will succeed where Rhododendrons fail. If a 
tree must be set out, the Ailanthus is both 
quick growing and beautiful if the pistillate 
form is used. 

This plan is capable of development in 
various ways. If a less expensive type of 
planting is preferred clipped Japanese bar- 
berry or Ibota privet could form the hedge 
and shade-tolerant shrubs like viburnum or 
mock orange surround the seat. A garage 
could take the place of the grape arbor. A 
drive would then replace the stepping-stone 
walk and the drying yard give way to a re- 
movable clothes reel on the lawn. The front 
of the house needs but the simplest treatment 
arching privet over the service walk, bar- 
berry hedge, and a few choice deciduous or 
evergreen shrubs. The cost of this scheme 
would vary from $100 to $500 according to 
whether or not evergreens were used. 


A Garden in Parts 





Lot Number Three is also in the heart of 
Cambridge. It measures 70° x 110°. In this 
case the arrangement of the house interior was 
planned in conjunction with that of the 


Clipped hedges of arborvitae surround the 
central turf panel in design No. 2. This is 
on the axis of the house-depth hall and 
terrace. A perennial border lines the panel 
and an outdoor living room has been made 
with seats under the old apple trees at the 
end. Variations of this scheme can be used, 
costing from $100 to $500 
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ctober, 1920 
ounds. The shape of the lot lends itself 
cely to a division into parts. Because of the 
rge elms on the street, the house foundations 
e masked by a few shade-tolerant plants— 
inkias, ferns, maple-leaved viburnum and 
thra. The hedge is of clipped privet. In- 
le it an effect of strong contrast is secured by 
irk Japanese yew (upright form) and white 
lowering almond. 
A small rose garden occupies the sunny ex- 
sure, with a brick path and edging of 3” 
xx, Which needs slight protection. In the 
ar a summer house overlooks a bird lawn 
verhung by four silvery Eleagnus longipes, 
‘loved of the feathered tribe. 
Che breakfast terrace faces a central lawn 
-urrounded by lilacs and spiraeas in front of 
hich is space for a display of bulbs. But 
the brightness of the place is in the flower 
border between rose garden and terrace, where 
crocus, iris, larkspur, lilies, phlox, and in 
fact a little of everything forms a concen- 
trated mosaic of color. 
A fruit and vegetable garden balances the 
bird lawn. Here dwarf fruit trees, standard 


currants, and parsley edges make an artistic 


“a, 





The fourth lot measures 
80 x 130° and is lo- 
cated in an open suburb 
Large oak trees provide 
the setting, to which was 
added a massed planting 
of shrubs around the 
rear, giving it a semi- 
wild character. In in- 
formality lies its charm. 
Its cost for development 
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The fifth plan is really 
a garden for three ad- 
joining houses. Along 
the main path which 
descends by steps has 
been laid out the bird 
basin end of the 
spring garden, the 
flower garden and the 
winter garden—an 
all-year development 
costing between $1000 
and $2000 
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as well as useful combination. Of course only 
a few vegetables are grown, or the space could 
be filled with gay annuals. Ample service 
space is provided. A garage might take the 
place of the vegetable garden. The cost of 
the plant materials on this plan would be 
around $200. 


An Informal Development 


Lot Number Four (80° x 130’) is situated 
in Newton Center, a town adjacent to Boston, 
in a section where the houses are far apart 
and the grounds ample. Here also the house 
rooms were planned in relation to the com- 
pass points and the shape of the lot. One im- 
provement is suggested, in that French win- 
dows and steps might have opened from the 
living room to the garden. Several large oak 
trees provide a setting, and their high branches 
do not preclude the possibility of planting be- 
neath them. Because the ground slopes to the 
rear it was thought best to avoid the expense 
of grading by making an informal garden. 
Against the fence, therefore, are trees and 


(Continued on page 58) 
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he thom ho ¢ not, or who will not 
t travel, and whose gardening interests still 
cap across seas to other lands, substitutes 
the way of photographs prove the alternatiy 

upplemented, of course, by written descrip 
tion. And since substitutes some of us must 
md will have. picture s of the typ with which 
this writing deals are as near perfection as 
such things may b 

Here, to the eve accustomed to finding color, 
light and shade in pictures, are thes qualities 
n high degre Here are shown forth a par- 
ticularly interesting ancient dwelling in Wales, 
und its gardens in the spring, Mathern Palace, 
for thirteen hundred years an episcopal resi- 
dence. 

In 1894, the property came into the hands 
of Mr. W. Avray Tipping, the distinguished 
English writer on architecture Under his 
ible direction, the conversion of the old hous 
to meet the needs of modern living, was done 
without losing one whiff of the savor of an 
antique time. ‘That Mr. ‘Tipping is one of the 
best of amateur gardeners, too, one cannot 
doubt who sees these pictures and who has 
read of his later horticultural achievements at 
a newer place, Mounton House. 

In his own words, he thus tells briefly the 
tory of the gardens of Mathern Palace. 

“If the house is essentially old, the gardens 
are absolutely new Che sordid untidiness of 
a hopelessly ill-contrived and unrepaired farm 
stead prevailed in 1894. There was a potato 


(¢C onltinuied on page aA) 
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SPRING 


Mathern Palace dates back thirteen hundred years. Now restored 

for modern living, it is further enriched by a garden that is counted 

a distinguished horticultural achievement. This view is of the 
quadrangle 


In tulip time there is a glimpse 

of the old buildings for a back- 

ground, the happy use of trees 

and a fascinating foreground of 
tulips 
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The grass alley is bordered by 

tulips and myosagis in beds, with 

hedges behind. is walk divides 

two gardens, a rose garden on 
the right 
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This comport is Venetian 

glass stippled with gold. 

Gay little pears in col- 

ored glass make the han- 

dles and decoration on 
the top. $18 


Below is a comport of 
rock crystal that is smart 
because of its simplicity. 
It is about 5” high and 


is priced at $7 


The set of five 
flower vases above 
is of rock crystal. 
$30. The English 
crystal comports 
are $50 the pair 


These graceful lit- 
tle scent bottles are 
of engraved glass 
with gold tops. 
They are priced at 
$10 the pair 


CRYSTAL 


Which may be purchased through the 
House & Garden Shopping Service 
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The set of glass shown below is unusually lovely, of rock crystal in 
a graceful flower design. The prices, reading from left to right, 
per dozen are—claret glass, $33; cordial, $25; sherry, $27; cham- 
pagne, $39; goblet, $46; grapefruit, $75; finger bowl, $50, and 


finger bowl saucer, $50 


i 
Ke 


Above is a candy jar of 
American glass in either 
amber or amethyst color 
which may be had for 
$5.25. It is 10” high 
and extremely graceful 


The engraved crystal 
candlesticks at the left 
are 12” high. $11. The 
10” fruit bowl is of aqua- 
marine glass. $9.25 
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Early English influence is seen in 
the architectural contour of the 
house—the massing of its gable 
ends, the roof shingled to simu- 
late thatch, the long dormers and 
the range of casement windows 
in the sun room that open on the 
terrace overlooking the lawn. 
The rough texture of the walls 
affords an excellent background 
for the terrace planting and vines 
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Of the entrance hall is a littl 


black and gold lacquer coat room COUNT RY H O M E 
Walls are finished in old yellow “4 ° 5 AE eee 

glase, the black floor covered + ~Ly at GREENWICH 

with old Chinese rugs in tones of ; ; . 

gold and dull bine and the win- ~* se % CC INNECTICUTL 

dow draperies and cushions are : > 

of black and gold Chinese bro 
cade. The furniture, late Queen 
Anne and early Georgian, is 
lacquered in black and gold 


CROSS & CROSS, Archit 
Interiors by HAMPTON SHOPS 
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Dignity is lent the dining room by the paneled walls finished in deep ivory. A Persian rug in 

soft tones of blue and gold covers the floor. Chairs are hand-made reproductions of a Chippen- 

dale design, while the table and console were adapted from Chippendale designs to fit the spaces 
in this room. The draperies repeat the blue and gold note 
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This simple little breakfast room looks out 
on the garden and the sea. Here the win- 
dows are shaded by glass curtains of case- 
ment cloth and overdraperies of quaint old 
English printed linen. The tiled floor and 
sand colored rough plaster walls suggest 
being out-of-doors, as does the green painted 
furniture 


There is a fireplace at each end of the sun 
room. The walls are of rough plaster, with 
the stone work outlining the door and 
window frames. The red stone floor and 
old Italian well-head of reddish stone give 
a warm color note which is repeated in the 
chintz covers and draperies at the case- 
ment windows 
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AND TRANSPLANTING 


Garden Operations this Month Which Will Give You More 


PTO some it may come as rather a surprise 
| this idea of planting the garden in the 
fall. We are prone to think of spring as the 
period preeminent tor the sowing of seed, the 
ot cre- 
ating a garden from the union of soil and the 
literal fruits thereof In ways such an 
attitude on our part is justified, for vegetable 
seeds and those of practi illy all of the annual 
planted in the early part of the 
year rather than the later; but there are many, 
many other plants which do best when fall 
planted Roughly speaking, these are the 
perennial flowers, and the deciduous shrubs 


setting out of bushes and young trees, 


some 


flower 5 are 


and trees 

Ihe reason for fall planting is simply 
this: it enables hardy things to establish 
their roots in their new sites before treez 
ing weather and without check in growth, 
with the result that they will be ready to 
start active life with the first warming 
of the soil in the sprifg. Were planting 
postponed until March or April, a de 
cided delay in development would occu: 
the inevitable shock which 
comes with moving a growing plant from 
one place to another 


because of 


PRSAKING up the perennial flowers 
| first, we find this situation: while in 
the majority of cases their seeds should 
be sown in the spring or summer in order 
to yield blossoms the following season, 
the setting out of young plants and the 
root division or replanting of old ones 
are best accomplished in the autumn. 
With one intervening transplanting (or 
without even that, in many cases) the 
hardy young plants which you have 
started in your seed bed can go into their 
permanent places now. A light mulch 
applied after the ground freezes will help 
them to come through the winter safely 
and develop into strong blooming plants 
next season. 

Such transplanting follows the genera: 
rules of all such operations: you take the 
youngsters up with plenty of earth 
around their roots and without injury to 
the latter, and water plentifully as soon 
as they have been reset and the soil well 
firmed around them. New plants re- 
ceived from some other grower should be 
treated in the same way, unless they are 
in the “division” which will be ' 
considered presently. 

Root division in the fall can be practised 
successfully in the case of large, well estab- 
lished clumps of the majority of perennials 
listed in the accompanying table. The true 
bulbs, of course, are not handled in this way. 
They must be dug up and moved complete, 
though the offsets which the lilies form can be 
separated from the parent bulb and planted 
by themselves 


class 


“HE time to civide and reset perennial 
roots is after they have ceased to bloom 
and have entered into a semi-dormant state. 
Most of them can be divided by hand, but 
care should be taken to have each section carry 


Perennial Flowers Next Season 
ROBERT STELL 


few strong buds or crowns. Do not let the 
clumps be too large, and do not place them too 
close together when resetting. Perennials as 
well as other flowers do best when not over- 
crowded. A sharp spade can be used to 
divide into smaller clumps the roots of such 
plants as cannot be separated with the hands. 

This root division has another value than 
merely increasing the number of plants in your 
garden. Many of the stronger growing per 
ennials form such large root masses after a 
few years that they exhaust the soil, and this, 
together with the more or less unhealthy con- 
dition of the older roots which comes with 
age, shows in the fewer and inferior blooms 


SPACING FALL PLANTS 

\conitum (monkshood) > ¢mall plants t sy. ft. of s 
\donis (pheasant's eye) 4 ‘ 
Asters (Chardy).... 4 I 
a 
\lyssum saxatile .. 4 
A\quilegia (columbine) } 
Anthemis’ ...... . 6 4 
Bellis (English daisy) 6 
Campanulas (except Can 

terbury bells)...... 
Convallaria (lily-of- th 

WHEE .Seeccvc cece 6 
Delphinium (larkspur) 4 at 


Dianthus plumarius (grass 
pink) ..... 


Funkia (plantain lily). 
Gypsophila (baby's breath) 1 
Helenium ........ ; 
Hemerocalis (day lily). | 
Heliopsis 


Hibiscus (mallow)........ l 


Iberis sempervirens (hardy 
candytult) ...... 2 
Iris 
Lupine eee 
Myosotis (forget-me-not).. 2 
PEOMY ..cccess coes't 
, eae 
Veronica 
Salvia 
SPITCR sacaee 
‘ rocus . ° ‘ mulbs 
Hyacinth ... 
BANGS cocee , 
Narcissus . 6 
Scilla 


Snowdrops ..... 8 


(squill) 8 


Tulip (May flowering).... 5 
Deciduous shrubs and ornamental trees 


Fruit trees except cherry, apricot, plum 


und peach 
Seeds of “pit’ fruits (peach, etc.) 





which are produced. A clump which has 
reached this state needs division for its own 
sake. Cut out and discard the superannuated 
parts of the roots, and replant the healthy 
parts in enriched soil. 


yoko is the best season of all for plant- 
ing hardy bulbs. They should be set with 
their crowns from 3” to 5" below the surface, 
depending on their size. The larger lilies can 
be planted as deep as 10” or even 12”. It is 
perhaps unnecessary to add that all bulbs 
should be placed with their tops, which are 
clearly distinguishable by their pointed ap- 
pearance, uppermost. 


sq. ft. of soil 


Shrubs and small trees set between now and 
freezing weather should come through well 
The holes dug for them ought to be large 
enough to accommodate their roots without 
crowding. Any broken or badly bruised roots 
had better be cut off before the plant is set in 
the ground. Thorough and firm tamping 
down of the soil around the roots as it is filled 
in is essential to full success, and, particularly 
if the weather is dry, abundant water at the 
time of planting and for a few days afterward 
will help a great deal in enabling the roots to 
re-establish themselves. As with all rooted 
things, shrubs and trees should be left out of 
the ground as short a time as possible, and 

their roots kept protected from the drying 
effects of sun and wind. 

Apple, pear, quince and crab-apple 
trees may be fall planted, as well as the 
bush fruits such as currants and goose- 
berries: But the so-called “pit” fruits, 
like peaches and plums, had better be left 
until early spring. If you have the 
available space and are in no great hurry 
for results, it will prove an interesting 
experiment to plant some pits of these 
latter kinds in the open this autumn, 
and raise trees of your own. The action 
of the winter’s cold and moisture will 
split the hard pits and they will sprout 
in the spring. They do not need to be 
planted deeply—an inch or two is enough 
—and after the seedlings are a couple of 
feet high they can be transplanted like 
other small trees. 

And now a word in explanation of the 
accompanying table. The number of 
plants designated as sufficient for a cer- 
tain area of ground is based on the first 
season’s effect only. The second year of 
bloom will find many of the plants so 
large that division and a general thin- 
ning out will be necessary. It is not an 
easy thing to create a complete, mature 
looking perennial garden in one year, 

| but you can at least help to approximate 

it by close planting while the stock is 
| still small. 


NE more flower might be added to 

this list for fall planting—the 

sweet pea. In the North they can be 

planted about six weeks before the first 

| frost—about the middle of October—if 

— one uses a glass frame to cover them dur- 

ing freezing weather or as late as the 

end of November when sown in the open. They 

should be covered over the plants with 3” of 
soil. 

The purpose in open fall planting sweet peas 
is to sow them late enough so that the seed will 
germinate but not come up above ground be- 
fore frost. It is held in this condition until 
the weather opens up again. 

Both the frame and the open sowing will 
give sturdy plants early in the spring and 
blooms much sooner than if the seeds were 
planted in April. 

By doing some of the work in the fall, the 
plants will be hardier and will be more ready 
to start active life in the spring. 
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FALL PLANTING TABLE 


where and how 
Here they 
and without wunessential verbiage. Let the following tabk 
flower and shrub planting this fall 


stions of what 
gardeners. 


basis of your 


 OLORS 


Yellow, red.. 
Blue 

Blues J 
White, rose.... 
Foliage 
White, 
, se 

Pink, white. : 
ME tad hee aoe anedt nek 
Foliage ; 

White, sersie, “fillac 
Foliage 


maroon, yellow. 


white.... 
Pink, white....... 
Orange, rv 
Blue, lavender, yellow. 
Red, white...... 
Red, white.... 
White, yellow... 
Pink, red, 
Yellow, 
Pink, white 
White 
White, pink 
Blue, white. 
Pink, white 
Blue, red. 
Red, white 
Blue, white.. 
Foliage 

Blue, white. 


Crimson, 
yellow.... 


white 
orange 


Foliage 
Pink, white. 
White, lilac 
White, pink 
Yellow 
Colored foliag: 
Foliage ‘ 
White, pink. 
White, red. 
ee 
Pink, white... 


Pink, purple, white 
White, vellow. 
Yellow 


Blue, white, p'nk.. 


White, red, yellow 
White ; 
Blue, white..... 
Blue, white, yellow 
Blue, purple. . 
Blue, white.. 

Blue, white, scarlet 





Yellow, blue. 


NaMI BLooms HeiGcnt 
Aquilegia . . May—June .. 3 $ 
Aconitum June—Sept 3; 5 
Anchusa . May—June 3 5 
Anemones . Sept.—Oct. 1 2 
Carex (Sedge).. May—June 1 2! 
Chrysanthemums . Sept.—Nov. . , + 
Dicentra May—June 2 3 
Dictamnus May—July 3 
Delphinium ..... June—Sept. 3 6 
ae May—Oct. . l 4 
Foxgloves June—July . 4 5 
Hardy grasses May—Oct. 2 

Hardy pinks May—June l 
Hibiscus July—Aug. 5 a) 
Helianthus July—Sept. 
mae tes May—July ' 2 3 
Peonies : June ; 2 4 
Perennial poppies June—Sept. 1 3% 
Primroses April—May l 
Phlox June—Aug. . 2 ; 
Rudbeckia . July—Aug. . 4 - 6 
Saxifraga April—June . Y— 3 
Shasta daisy ey July—Sept. 1% 

| eye: joy May— June 3 5 

| Stokesia July—Aug. 1%4— 2 
Sweet William.....| June—Sept. 1% 

| Salvia June—Oct. 3 —6 
Trillium May—June ..... | 1y% 
Veronica June—Aug. 1% 4 
Vinca April—Nov. .... | , 1 
Violets April—May ..... % l 
Berberis April—Nov. . 2 3 
Deutzia May—July . oe 6 8 
Lilac (Sytinga). May—June ..... 15 20 
Hydrangea June—Sept. ..... 10 15 
Forsythia April—May . 8 —10 
Japanese maples May—Oct. ...... 10 15 
Rhus ... ee 15 20 
Spirea May—June ..... 15 
Althea Aug.—Oct. . : 20 
Viburnum ; May—June . 12 15 
Welgela . oc ccss eh June—Aug. ..... x 12 

Plant—Inches 

Apart Deep 
Tulips ; 4— 8 4— 6 1 3 
Nareiggus ......00: 6—12 5 7 l 2 
Jonquils te 6— 8 4— 6 1 1% 
Hyacinths : 6—10 5 7 1 —1% 
2 RE re 12—24—6— i() 2—6 
Snowdrops 2— 4 3 4 \, 
apie 2a— 4 2—4 Y% 
COE vig cee ovr 2 & @¢ 4 5 
Spanish Iris. 6—12 3 4 1 2 
Grape Hyacinth 2— 3 3 WA 

| Anemones . i 4 6 6 Y 

eee 6 2 4 1 
Chionodoxa ....... 3 6 2 4 % 





| a 





FALL PLANTING 


Be sure that the plants are in a healthy condition. 
Plants set out in the fall in a dormant or semi-dormant 
state do not give evidence of on ogee Buy from a 
reliable nurseryman. Plants should be well matured; the 
wood should be firm and hard in the case of trees, shrubs 
and small fruits, and the season's period of flowering over 
in the case of perennials. Set out immediately upon 
arrival. 


Any ordinary good soil will answer for most plants. 
Avoid extremes of sand or clay. Thorough drainage is 
essential. Heavy soils will be benefited by an addition 
of coarse sand, gravel, coal ash, or broken brick. Lime 
ts good for both extremely heavy and light soils. 


The amount of soil preparation will depend on the 
quality of the soil and the culture it has received. Add 
rotted manure and ground bone where plant food is 
necessary. 





to fall plant pussie 
are answered briefly 


Re MARKS 





Aquilegia. Graceful and airy, 
Aconitum. One of the best for shady 
Anchusa. The new varieties are great improvements. Give full sun, 
Anemones. Beautiful flowers, lasting until hard frost. 
Carex (Sedge). Good for marshy places or wet spots, 
Chrysanthemums. Most important of the late fall flowers. 
Dicentra. Old favorite, thriving in either shade or sun. 

Showy for the mixed border; give rich soil and sun, 


especially valuable in mixed borde 
and semi-shady positions 


Good for cutting. 


Dictamnus. 
Delphinium. 
Ferns. Good for shady positions, especially massed around the house. 
Foxglove. For backgrounds in the mixed border. Dominate whole garden. 
Hardy grasses. Should be used freely both by themselves and in mixed border. 
Hardy pinks. Old favorite. 


Indispensable for background in the mixed border. 


Among the easiest to grow of border plants, 
Hibiscus. Full sun, but prefer moist soil. Robust growth with immense flowers, 
Helianthus. Desirable for shrubbery planting and in clumps. ® Newer varieties. 
Iris. Select varieties for succession of bloom and character of soil. 

Peonies. Strong soil and sun or partial shade. Cover crown 2” 
“Iceland” 
Primroses. Good for half shady position and rockeries. 
Phlox. Select for succession of bloom; 
Rudbeckia. Hardy, robust; 


Saxifraga. Very hardy; 


deep. 

bloom all season; “Oriental” in May and June. 
Rich soil. 

replant every three or four years, 
spreads by itself; 
thrives everywhere; 


Perennial poppies. 


excellent for screening. 
good for bordering shrubbery 
Shasta daisy. The popular original has been improved in later varieties 
Spirea. Prefers semi-shade and moist soil; 
Stokesia. Good for masses and beds in 
Sweet William. 
Salvia. 
Trillium. 
Veronica. 
Vinca. 


good for borders; permanent 

sunny positions; very hardy. 

Extremely hardy and permanent; fine for cutting. 

Prefers moist and semi-shaded positions; several new varieties 
Good for moist, shady positions in the hardy border, 


Long spikes of flowers; extremely effective in mixed border 





Good as ground cover in shady position and under shrubs. 


Violets. A generous number should be included in every mixed border 


Berberis. Best general plant for informal hedges; color in autumn. 
Deutzia. Very hardy, permanent, and free-flowering: full sun. 
Lilac. Tall hedges, 


any soil; 
screens, and individual specimens. 

Hydrangea. Lawn specimens, hedge terminals, screening hedges, 
Forsythia. Single specimens and in mixed border. 
Japanese maples. 


Rhus. 


Best early shrub 
Invaluable alone on the large or small lawn. 

Unique and effective. Good background shrub. 
Spirea. Invaluable in the mixed border; also isolated. 
Althea. Tall hedges and single specimens. 
Viburnum. Hardy and effective. 
Weigela. Extremely pretty 


Many varietics. 

Very hardy. 

Flowers followed by white or scarlet berries. 
and free-flowerjng. 





Graceful single specimens, 





Tulips. Most effective in long borders and in front of shrubs. 
Narcissus. N. poeticus and N. P. ornatus good for naturalizing. 
Jonquils. For the mixed border and for cutting. Plant early. 
Hyacinths. Best for formal and design bedding. Mass in variety. 
Lilies. Plant soon as received. Succession of bloom throughout summer. 
Snowdrops. Earliest flowering; naturalize in open woods or in rockery. 
Scillas. Under trees or on shady lawn; will stand close mowing. 
Crocus. Brightest of the early spring blooming bulbs. Naturalize. 
Spanish Iris. Prefer a light, friable soil; good for the mixed border. 
Grape Hyacinths. “Heavenly Blue” the best variety; plant in groups. 
Anemones. Prefer. well-drained, sheltered position; good for rockery. 
Allium. Naturalize where grass does not have to be cut and in borders, 
Chionodoxa. Prettiest of the early blue spring flowers; 





naturalize in grass. 


INSTRUCTIONS 


Before planting see that all roots are in F aoe condi- 
tion. Cut off broken or straggly roots. repare holes 
for shrubs and put in plant food. Keep roots moist. 
Most perennials that form in clumps or crowns should be 
set out so that the tops are about level with, or slightly 
lower than, the surface. Firm in soil about roots. Tag 
all plants. 


After soil is well frozen, apply winter mulch. This pro- 
tects plants from weight of snow and prevents premature 
root growth. Use fine, dry manure, marsh hay, dry stable 
litter or leaves, A depth of 3” to 5” is sufficient. 


Of the larger fruits, apples and pears may be set out 
now, but cherries, peaches and plums should be left until 
spring. Of the small fruits, raspberries, blackberries, 
1 + ad and currants may be set out to advantage 
this fall. 








ENGAGING A 
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landscaps architect 1s to arrange tor a 


6 k= very tireat thing to do in ehgaging a 
visit with him—or her—on the grounds. For 
this visit you pay a certain fixed fe It is 
not possible to say just how much this charg 
will be. as it varies with the reputation of the 
lands ap irchitect and with the kind ol work 
he 18 engaged to do As the work of the land- 
cape architect is extremely varied—ranging 
from the design of the smallest backyard gar- 
den to the development of whole estates and 
parks and university ground treets, residen- 
tial communities and whole towns and cities 
let us suppose, purely for simplification, that 
you are only asking the landscape architect to 
design a garden tor you 

This first visit of the landscape architect 
is the most important one that he will pay— 
und if he is a very busy man he may not pay 
unother until the work is far toward comple 
tion, as his assistants will carry out his ideas. 
Lhis first visit. then. ts important because it 
is at this time that he will have to form a very 
definite idea of the problem at hand You 
have no idea how many little things, and how 
many big ones, have to be noted on this visit 
The lay of the land, the situation of the house, 
the kind and position of the trees, the style 
of the house, the arrangement of the rooms, 
the kind of views and vistas that are possiblk 
from the various windows, and many another 
matter like these must be noted, for they will 
determine in a large measure what kind of 
a garden it will be possible to design for you 
in other words, if the landscape architect does 
not fit vour garden into the spirit of the house 

(Continued on page 78) 





This is one of 
the ends of the 
main path, as 
indicated in the 
first plam for 
the garden of 
Mr. and Mrs 
J. H. Alexan 
dre, Glenhead, 
Lil. 
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At the first visit the landscape architect 

studies the lay of the land, the situation of 

the house, the kind and position of trees, and 

evolves the outline scheme for the entire gar- 

den. The example here is the work of Marian 
C. Coffin 


The landscape architect not alone visualizes 

the design and color of the new garden but 

studies the possible vistas and the approaches 

to them so that whatever way one looks, the 

garden makes a picture. This is a sedum 
planting by the gate 
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October, 


A LITTLE PORTFOLIO 


The Little Portfolio this month is devoted to 
interior views of the Boston residence of Mr. 
Harris Livermore and the first illustration shows 
the fireplace end of the Italian living-room. This 
half is two stories high with a beamed and coffered 
ceiling finished in greens, grays and vermillion. 





OF GOOD INTERIORS 


The tone of the rug is dark red and of the tapestry 
green. The walls are rough cast and the mantel 
a simple design executed in gray stone. Italian 
walnut furniture with brocade and velvet cover 
ings finds a distinguished environment here. 
Richardson, Barott & Richardson, architects 


4] 





House 


The walls and ceil 
ing of the entrance 
hall have an old 
Italian plaster finish 
in Characteristic 
pink. This Italian 
atmosphere is fur- 
ther developed by 
the stone floor, the 
fireplace with its 
plaster hood, the 
wrought iron grill 
and lighting fixtures, 
the old Venetian 
chest and the chair 
in crimson broca 
telle 





The opposite end of 
the ltalian fiving 
room shown on page 
ti revedls the 
wrowght iron bal 
cony and the ex 
posed timbers of the 
second story Broad 
oak boards pegged 
in place make the 
floor. The furniture 
at this end is 
crouped with a 
pleasant regard for 
omfort and utilit, 
(om h, long table . 
chairs and piano 








In the dining room 
the floor is of blue 
lile and the walls 
and ceiling rough 
plaster in tones of 
light orange and 
yellow orange. The 
furniture, which is 
Italian walnut, is 
finished in leather 
and red brocatelle. 
Fixtures are 
wrought iron. In 
the alcove on the 
higher level beyond 
is the _ children’s 
dining room 


cnemenmeentiaeanaaatiitinemernemnudnn ee 


Antique gray oak 
has been used for 
the library wood 
work and broad oak 
for the floor. The 
walls are cream 
rough plaster. Al 
the windows the 
curtains are rose 
brocatelle. A gray 
stone mantel accents 
the fireplace and 
lends dignity to the 
Shelves. The low 
pointed door to the 
right leads into the 
living room 
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Teasel from the waste 

sand \ plac es bears hooked 

spine and tiny lila 
fle oer 


and along every 


UETS 
if lid 


blower a 


Can 


PUSHE most valuablk 
subjects tor dried 
bouquets ire the 


wild 


grasses of 


cof 
and 
and 
may 
find 
these various plants in 
the autumn, it is well 
habitat 
and appearance during 
their period 
Then while walking or 
riding through the 
country, the 


flowe rs 
fields 

That one 
where to 


mon 


woods 


know 


to learn their 


vrowing 


location of 
particular 
should be 
visit at the 
thes 
ing 
On almost 
stretch of open meadow 


specimens 
noted for a 
time when 
are ready for pick 


every 


roadside the tall prairie dock 


and wild lettuce attract attention because of 
their large leaves, often a foot in length. Few 
observers realize that their leaves turn thei: 


edges duc 


the name of compass weed 


North and South, which gives both 


Many a traveler 


astray on the prairie has been guided by these 


natural compasses Dock leaves are entire 
with finely serrated edges while those of the 
wild lettuce are deeply cut, giving them a les 
robust appearance It must have been the 
latter of which Longfellow wrote in Evang 
line 


Look at this delicate 
plant that lifts its 
head from the 
meadow ; 

See how its 
all point to the 
North as true as 
the magnet 


leaves 


In the autumn the 
leaves of both these 
plants twist and curl 
into interesting 
forms and turn to a 
beautiful brown 
They should be 
gathered in October 


before winds whip 
and fray them. ‘The 
prairie dock leaves 
particularly furnish 
a fine base for deco 
ration where large 
raasses are desired, 


with 
blooms, 


and, combined 
feathery 
give a pleasing 
change from the 
conventional palms 
or ferns that so many 
householde rs 
for winter 
At a recent floral 
exhibit, the landing 
of a wide staircase 


‘ he myn 


THE 


Be 


Grasse: 


EVELYN 


Prairie dock and 


CRAIG 


moth m 
ombined, the curled leaves 


WINTER 


and Even Many from the Cultivated’ Garden 


Collected Now for the Flowerless Months 


CORLETI 





ullein can be 


of the dock 


offering a pleasant contrast to the dainty 


balls of the 


hrow n 


was flanked by large jars filled with tall wavy 
plumes of Japanese plume grass with a few 
dock leaves close to the top ol the jars and 


other 


wild flower 


House & 


THR 


touches of brilliant col- 
or given the tan and 
brown mass by a scat- 
tering of Chinese lan- 
tern pods of orange red. 

Where more formal 
decoration is suitable, 
dock leaves are com- 
bined with the stately 
lotus, honored from 
ancient times, but un- 
fortunately found in 
but few favored spots 
in this country. Its 
top-shaped seed pods 
with flat surface deeply 
pitted, each hollow 
holding a marble-like 
seed of the same soft 
brown as the compass 
leaves. A few of each 
in a tall bouquet make 
a dignified ornament. 


Garden 


OUGH 


Honesty, beloved of our 

grandmothers, still con 

tributes to the winter 
bouquet 


Both the dock leaves 


and lotus pods are sometimes painted irides- 
cent colors, giving a decidedly Egyptian touch 


to the decoration. 


The closely clustered seed spikes of common 
sheep sorrel, and the various docks retain their 
coloring if gathered in midsummer before fully 
ripe, when the colors shade from delicate pink 


to crimson brown. 


If hung heads down in a 


dark closet until thoroughly dried they are 
valuable material for use with grasses. 
Many wild flowers if picked in full bloom 





An early spring bouquet’can be made of laurel and pussy willow 
Set in a large 


months 


floor jar, as in this music 
to a room 


The laurel will keep its color for 


room, they make a rarely beautiful contribution 


Walker & Gillette, architects 


lose little of their 
color in drying. One 
of the most abun- 
dant of these is liat- 
ris or blazing star, 
known in practically 
every section of the 
United States. In 
midsummer many 
meadows are waving 
seas of rose lavender 
due to this so-called 
weed which grows to 
a height of 6 with 
flower spikes of 12” 
or more in length. 
A bouquet of liatris 
in a tall vase of har- 
monious tone gives 
one of the best ex- 
amples of the value 
of dried flowers 
where a note of dig- 
nity and grace is 
needed. Few, if any, 
flowers from the 
winter greenhouse 
have form or color 
suitable to such a 
position. 
Resembling the 
liatris somewhat in 
size and color and 
of the same numer- 
ous composite family 
is the ironweed — 
béte noire of the 
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prairie farmer, as 
its masses of mul- 
erry brown and 
purple invade his 
fields. Its common 
same of filat-top 
describes the form 
f its loose flower 
luster spread out 
it the top of its tall 
sturdy stem. Gath- 
ered about the first 
of September its 
downy flowerets 
keep their rich col- 
oring. 

foth liatris and 
ironweed are desir 
able additions to 
the perennial gar- 
den supplying as 
they do a dignified 
ind strong back- 
ground for smaller 
plants and being 
quite conservative 
ibout spreading. 

Another member 
of the same family 
valuable for winter 
use is the thorough- 
wort or eupatorium 
of shady woods 
and thickets bor- 
dering streams. 


sembling the gar- 
den ageratum, are 
clustered in snowy ‘ 
heads on stems 3’ 
or 4 high, and if 
gathered as soon as fully opened, fluff 
into tiny pompoms which give airiness 
to masses of heavier bloom. They com- 
bine well with the seed spikes of dock 
ind sheep sorrel. Eupatorium may also 
be used effectively in the home garden 
where one wishes a note of white. 


Moth Mullein 


A dainty little wayside weed variously 
styled pernicious or beautiful according 
to one’s viewpoint and called a “favorite 
of mine” by John Burroughs is the moth 
mullein of fields and roadway. Grow- 
ing but a few feet high it is recognized 
in early summer by its slender stem of 
yellow flowers in a loose raceme, which 
later becomes a spray of dainty brown 
balls. A low dish of dull orange pottery 
with a loose arrangement of small wild 
lettuce leaves interspersed with several 





Laurel and pine 
aa branches have been 
The blossoms, re- set in majolica jars 
on this Italian mantel, 
making a perfect win- 
ter bouquet. Walker 
& Gillette, architects 


Bavberry has never lost 
its charm as a winter 
decoration, its crooked 
grayish brown stem 
and white berries hold 
ing their color 




































The globe thistle dates 

back to Colonial gar- 

dens. Its metallic blue 

flowers, gray stems and 

foliage make a pleasant 
scheme 


One of the most beau- 


it loses its offensive 
odor. The berries are 


4s 


of these dainty 
stalks of moth 
mullein is a pleas- 
ing study in soft 
browns 
Familiar to 
everyone who goes 
afield is the as 
clepias or milk 
weed, more appro 
priately silk weed, 
with its esthetic 
tinting of dull vio 
let browns and 
crimson pinks giv 
ing beautiful 
patches of color 
during July and 
August to fields 
stretching from 
New Brunswick to 
Kansas. The in- 
teresting warty 
seed pods if gath- 
ered while green, 
in September, will 
dry and open, re 
vealing and releas- 
ing slightly the flat 
brown seeds, each 
with its tuft of 
long silky white 
hair. These pods 
are interesting 


tifully fruited vines is When used with 
the carrion - flower pussy willows, 
Collected after a frost their colors har- 


monizing well. A 
beautiful bouquet 
in a slender gray- 
green vase has a 
stem of milk weed with its open pod 
veiled in silk, a stem of honesty and a 
single blade of grass with its heavy head 
of golden brown seeds. Butterfly weed, 
also a milk weed, has small slender 
pointed pods fine in combination with 
misty white baby’s breath which dries 
well. 


blue black 


Wild Indigo and Teazel 


On many a roadside may be seen in 
June flat masses of clover-like foliage 
sending up stems several feet high along 
which hang delicate cream-tinted pea 
like blossoms. This is baptisia or wild 
indigo, so called because indigo, of a 
poor quality, 1s obtained from it. A mem- 
ber of the pulse family, the plant has a 
curious habit of turning black as it with- 
ers. The wise collector of winter bouquet 

(Continued on page 60) 
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November Are Not Too Late For Hybrid Teas and Many 
that Are 


(Jclober ana Early 


Other fetter for Being Set Out in Autumn 





* SHIS year of 1920 h been om 
ol Unusual ros pro px rit\ in 


t 


J. HORACE 


McFARLAND 


Rose Annua 


Vine 


I would say, “Not more, probably, 
than if they had been planted late 


the eastern United Stat he cool the previous spring.” If carefully 
moist spring built up good foilag ( and promptly transferred from the 
and strong twigs from which arose : nursery to the well-prepared soil, 
lovel tlower im the ise of the 


hush rose ind the climbers fairl 
jumped in growth and bloom Dh 
color were more brilliant that 
usu it seemed to me ind the dis 
play one to be either proud or enviou 
of, as one owned or only gaze 


the health. 
{ ndoubted! mans who were 


vhole SOM plant 


mildly envious of ros een would 
now move over into the pride ol 
possession i! the 
the right tim As the rose displa\ 


ends and the 


swugvestion Cane at 


vrowinw year clos 
rose planting does not suggest itsel! 
wherefore, believing that fall is the 
right time for much of the rose plant 
ing America need | here provic 
the suggestion 

Prol ably 


outdoor roses 


ninety per cent ol the 
are planted late in the 
spring, and of that ninety per cent a 
very considerable proportion in con 


sequencs loses speed prosperity, and 


eventl life 
Cause of Failure 


There is a good reasor for the 
failure of late spring planting ol 
roses, in the fact that rose roots be- 
gin action very early, are happy in 
cool and moist soil, and resent dis 
turbance aiter they hav: ent forth 
the delicat 
visible “root 
which do the 


almost in 
hair 
wondrou 


work of transmuting dull 


The pink flowering climber, Mrs. F. W. 
mass of lovely colored blooms that remain beautiful for sev- 
The effect is especially good when used to form 

a low hedge or division fence 


eral weeks. 
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Flight, produces a 


some time during October or early 
November, and if reasonably cut 
back or pruned, their chances of 
surviving an ordinary winter are, 
with suitable protection in the lati- 
tude of New York, and north, very 
vood. 

No close and accurate observa- 
tions have been reported, but there 
is reason to believe that roses so 
planted in the fall make some root 
growth before spring, and they are 
obviously ready to make the earliest 
and best start for bloom prosperity 
in the spring. 

The Hybrid Perpetual 
which are certainly hybrids and just 
as certainly not at all perpetual as 
to bloom—are much more hardy to 
the winter, and consequently there 
is even more reason for planting in 
the warm and kindly soil of October. 

The splendid hardy climbing 
roses of the newer types, including 
the Multiflora class as represented 
by the Crimson Rambler, and the 
Wichuraiana class of which Silver 
Moon is a good example, do much 
better when planted in the fall. For 
these protection is desirable only in 
the more arctic portions of our 
American climatic range from sub- 
tropics to North Pole contiguities! 
Near Chicago, for ex- 
ample, they require pro- 
tection every winter; my 


roses 


good friend Egan at 

soil into exquisitely alive Highland Park lays 

rose petals down his climbers and 

I have advanced th covers them with earth 
theory that there is a 


critical date” in spring 
rose planting, after which 
the plants are very ser 
handicapped for 
the current 
least, if not for all their 
life This is not the 
place to argue in support 
of that theory, but it is 
the place to urge that 
there is no critical spring 
date for roses carefully 
planted in the active and 


comfortable soil of fall 


ously 


season at 


Hybrid Teas 


but won't the, 
freeze?” 
quires, Answering for 
the Hybrid Tea class 
the nearest we have in 
the north to constant 
blooming, or continually 
recurrent blooming roses, 


SOTMCOTK in 


it the 
wild rose 
Hiawatha, American Pillar or Leachstern 


or Milky Way 


The 





sunny corner of the house, back of rhododendrons or other low shrubs, a glorified 
single-flowered type of climber will be very effective 


foliage will remain good all summer 


Suitable varieties are 
If there is abundant room, Paradise, Evangeline 


and boards, to make 


sure. 
Rugosa Hybrids 


Rugosas and the Ru- 
gosa hybrids are seem- 
ingly immune to the as- 
saults of Jack Frost’s 
American legions, and 
they also are better when 
fall planted, being early 
to start and earliest to 
bloom, save the wonder- 
ful Hugonis and its hy- 
brids, likewise hardy but 
not likewise in full com- 
merce as yet. (Great 
rose advances are in 
sight, when some of Dr. 
Van Fileet’s wonderful 
and rugged hybrids, in- 
tended to take a rose 
place in the shrub-bor- 
der with the lilacs and 
(Continued on page 68) 
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This type of stone finial is 
often found in houses of the 
Holland Dutch type and is 
generally used with brick- 
work. Jacobean or English 


Renaissance stone finials were 


of the same character 


THE USE 


of 


FINIALS 


A Decorative Detail in 
Wood, Stone or Metal 








Finials are found both indoors 
and out, on furniture, in 
gardens, on -buildings. The 
example to the right is a 
square-headed dormer win- 
dow which suggests the use of 
finials in exterior woodwork 





The first in this group is a wooden gate 
post finial of the old Salem type. Many 
were elaborately carved. The second is an 
inverted finial in black walnut from an old 
Rhode Island manor house, and the third 
a newel finial typical of early Colonial 
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Finials are especially at home 

on the top of gate posts, 

whether the material be stone, 

wood or stucco, Stone finials 

very frequently appear as the 

finish of brick gate posts and 
pillars 


The monotony of along line 

of paneling can be effectively 

broken by placing finials at 

intervals. They also appear 

as embellishments on tall 

clocks, highboys and cabinets 
of Colonial design 
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Bramble Haw at Carshalton in Surrey Illustrates a Formal Design by The 


Brothers Adam That 1 


NOTION ecems 
to be more or 


less pres silent that tor 


mality in domesti 
architecture is one 
how imcompatini with 
mallness That it is 
not true may readily be 
seen from Bramble 
law it Carshalton in 
Surrey 


Braml le Il iW was 
designed by the Broth 
ers Adam and built in 
1792, the year of Rob 
ert Adam's death. The 
wray ( lose vrain dl 
stone used for the walls 
came from the old Lon 
don Bridge and was 
fetched down to Car 
shalton to be fresh 
dressed and utilized in 
the fabric of this thor 
oughly characteristi 
bit of late 18th Cen 
tury urbanity in archi 
tecture The house as 
originally planned was 
an almost pertect cube 


It has, however, suf The pillars, cornice and 
over-door panel are as 
the original architects left 
them, the other panels 


fered one defacement 
added twenty-five vears 
ago, in the shape ol being 
a lateral slice of struc 

ture tacked on to the ground floor at the 
north side. Seen from the east, north, and 
northwest, this excrescence sadly mars the 
symmetry of the composition and, to heap in 
sult upon injury, it serves no particularly valu- 
able purpose. One cannot but regret that the 


if later design 


HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 

























lt i 1 well-established old 
English usage to set the fire- 


round is of veined marble and 

the over-mantel a wood panel 

in scale with the panels of 
the walls 


Although the glazsed doors to 
the library bookshelf are mod 
ern, the cupboards beneath 
and chair rail are in the origi- 
nal condition, and worth not- 
ing for their simplicity and 
refinement 


The woodwork of the hall 
shows a pleasing disposi- 
tion of the panels and ex- 
cellent details in moldings 


place in the corner. The sur- a 





Adequate for Complete Living 


addition was ever 
made and it is best to 
think of the house 
and to visualize it in 
its original and wholly 
symmetrical form. 

Apart from the sat- 
isfying and _ distin- 
guishing lines of the 
ma$s, with its nice 
balance of solids and 
voids, each detail of 
Bramble Haw will 
bear and also repay 
the closest scrutiny. 
The molding at the 
top of the base course 
and the moldings of 
the frieze and cornice, 
while quite sufficient 
to impress the eye and 
carry the conviction of 
just proportion, are 
instinct with refine- 
ment and combine 
delicacy with strength 
in an exceptionally 
agreeable manner. 
The sun-ray roundels, 
set at intervals in the 
fluted frieze, are of 
gray terra cotta match- 
ing the color of the 
that warrant study stone. 

The only other fea- 
ture to break the severe simplicity of the ex- 
terior is the portico at the house door where 
chaste Classic enrichment is concentrated. 
What appears to be a fan-light above the door 
in reality contains no glass at all, but is a semi- 
circular expanse of plaster painted white as a 
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The severe simplicity of the front 

facade is broken by a classical portico 

ith a white plaster fan device over 
the door 


uwkground to display the delicate lead 
tracery set against it. Its function is purel) 
rnamental and inside there is no sugges 
ion of the exterior treatment. 

Bramble Haw inside fulfills the promise 
of the exterior. The woodwork of the hall 
s especially felicitous in the disposition of 
he panels and in the detail of the moldings, 
vhile the fireplace with its veined marble 
surround, set in the corner according to a 
well-established old English usage, is the 
crowning gem of the composition. 

In the library the glazed doors to the 
hookshelves are of modern addition but the 
lines of the cupboards beneath, which are 
n their original condition, are worth noting 
or their simplicity and refinement. In the 
drawing-room, at the back, the pillars, cor- 

ice, and overdoor panel are as the Adelphi 
designed them, but the large wall panels 
vith medallions, swags and drops are of 
the same date as the addition of the exterior 
excrescence previously alluded to. At that 
time also the exquisite little dining room 
Was spoiled by lengthening it by covering 
the walls with heavy William and Mary 
paneling in oak, and by a new ceiling of 
(Continued on page 58) 
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The house is a_ thor- 
oughly characteristic bit 
of the late 18th Cen- 
tury urbanity in archi- 
tecture. As originally 
planned, it was an al- 
most perfect cube. The 
stone for the walls is 
said to have come from 
the old London bridge 
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A gateway in architectural har- 
mony with the house dignifies the 
entrance to the grounds Its 
classical, white painted posts stand 
in striking contrast with the foli- 
age bevond { wall completes 
the enclosure 




































The severity of each facade is 

broken by base courses and well 

proportioned molding, and up 

under the cornice the fluted frieze 

is broken at intervals by gray 

terra cotta roundels matching the 
color of the stone 
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BEAUTY AND THE BATHROOM 


The Latest Equipment Gives the Bath Less of the Laboratory Air and 
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More the Atmosphere of a Comfortable Boudoir 
ETHEL R. PEYSER 


pri IKBABLY no ck 


page is as carefully de- 
velopment of the 


signed as any room in 
the house, even more 
so, for here both utility 
and beauty are achieved 
together. Take, for ex- 
ample, the closet seat. 
Here an ugly necessity 
is beautifully camou- 
flaged to fit in with the 
entire scheme of the 
dressing room, and it 
gives no jar to the in- 
habitant who must, for- 
sooth, spend many 
hours of careful toilet 
making in this superb 
room. The fixtures here 
are gold of lovely de- 
sign, the woodwork in 
keeping. The floor is 
of large tile and spread 
with rugs to add 


home has mirrored hu 
man accomplishment to 
uch an extent as has 
the bathroom. We have 
prided ourselves on our 
sanitary bathrooms; on 
the devices for comtort 
ind idy] lic pe riection 
in this, the smallest, 
yet the most important 
room in the home. We 
have developed it to 


uch a point that in 
new homes everyone 
has a bathroom to him 
self with comfortabl 
additions to fit the in 
dividual whim 

For a few decades 
this room has been 
replica ot hospital effi 
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ciency and that has warmth and the room ti 
sufficed. But today, the is lit, not only by the a] 
artist in home-making regular bathroom fix- se 
is bringing the bath tures, but also by a : h 
room back to the lux crystal center chande- tl 
ury and ease seen in Te, ie tn RY. ' lier. rc 
the boudoirs of ancient —— RE se Some bathrooms even te 
days, the days from have a corner for the 
which we take our While it is none the less a bathroom, while it lacks nothing that makes for complete sant- bathtub which trans- 1 
beautiful drawing tation, the element of beauty has also entered into the finish of this French bath. The forms it into a chaise w 
walls are paneled in wood, the metal work is gold, the toilet is camouflaged and the 
rooms, chambers and levatory is spacious longue. ta 
general schemes of de In modern bathrooms h 
oration in luxurious homes we ol 
Phis reversion toward have a reincarnation of it 
bathroom luxury has \ the art of Benvenuto 
come about because the ; Cellini in the gold a 
ordinary bathroom has \ wrought metal work. d 
heen too cold. It lacked ' This is made to har- n 
warmth, well-being and H monize with the general Cc 
coziness Then, too, i style of the room in 7 
bathrooms are always which it is placed, and, b 
the smallest rooms in though expensive, it is n 
the home, and for that easy to take care of. a 
reason can be mor Besides, when one is f 
easily dressed in glori really making a bath- t' 
ous sheen and kept in d room, what does it mat- li 
harmony with the color j ter if it goes into the f 
scheme and _ general f thousands when other ‘ 
plan of the hom rooms go into tens of 
A French Bath j —s thousands? i 
Usually only one or P 
\ few years ago no two bathrooms —the d 
one would have thought master’s and the mis- ' 
of having wood panels tress’s—reach this | 
in the bathroom — we height of gorgeousness. r 
proudly felt that w The others, however, t 
had gone beyond that conform pretty well to ‘ 
stage. Yet today in the the highly convenient t 
elaborate combined and thoroughly delight- ‘ 
dressing-bathrooms we ful rooms in the rest of t 
find white wood panels the house. . 
giving a feeling of . 1 
warmth, together with Tho Rysigment : 
almost as rich an effect An interesting devel- 
as when marble itself opment, too, is the , 
is used in the other side of this bathroom is the boudoir equipment—a wardrobe with carved shape of the bathroom 
The French beth- panels of glass and wood and a generous dressing table placed in excellent light. A crystal —the departure from 
chandelier, large mirrors and the light tone of the woodwork make this a real creation P : 


room shown on this 





in bath equipment the rectangular. Some- 
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The bathroom in the New York home of 
Judge Gary has marble panels and gold 
trimmings on the glass hand rails 


times it is octagonal, with a radiating tiled floor 
and the various functioning fixtures in the far 
sectors. One room which we have investigated 
has in one corner a sunken marble tub and in 
The gold work in this 
room is beautiful, but practical, of a design that 
takes plumbing into the arts. 

The thoroughly equipped woman’s bathroom 
must have the usual tub, showers, lavatory, 
watercloset seat, a closet or two in the walls, a 
table, towel racks, brackets for soap and sponge, 
hooks for hanging things, scales, rugs, a chair 
or stool, toilet paper receptacle, mirrors and til- 


the center the radiator. 


ing for floors and wall. 


In the men’s bathrooms is added the bidet, 


sometimes a shaving 
chair and other shaving 
necessities such as a spe- 
cial lamp for fine work. 
To both these rooms can 
be added various things, 
more or less necessary 
according to different 
people’s taste, such as 
the sitz bath, which is 
luxurious for bathing the 
feet after a hard walk or 
a game of golf. 

This article in no way 
intends to be a plumbing 
article. All it means to 
do is to tell the reader 
what there is new in the 
levelopment of the bath- 
room and leave the choice 
to him. In a recent is- 
sue, House & GARDEN 
took up plumbing very 
carefully and all we need 
to tell you here is to buy 
your fixtures at the best 
possible shop and then 
get the best plumber ob- 
tainable to install them. 
The installation of all 
good plumbing work 
should be in the begin- 
ning, in the plans of the 
architect, for it is diffi- 


Se SOLANA 


cult and quite complicated to put in 
plumbing installation after the house 
is well advanced. There is nothing 
quite so important to the successful 
builder as the early consideration of 
pipe requirements. The plumber is 
equipped with the sanitary code, which, 
of course, the architect knows too, and 
any householder can get one to read 
and digest. However, with a licensed 
plumber, a good architect and a faith- 
ful builder, this is unnecessary. 
The Bathtub 

The most interesting fixture in the 
bathroom, to Americans and Britons, 
at least, is the bathtub. Aside from 
the kitchen stove, this is the nucleus 
about which our content is generated. 

Civilization has been kind enough 
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1 bathroom in the residence of Mr. 
Felix Warburg shows an ideal 
shower arrangement for the shower 











Tiled walls and floors are prime essentials in the modern bathroom. The tub is built 

in, the rails and shelves are of heavy glass and the toilet seat is beautifully camouflaged 

to fit in with the scheme. The illustrations of these two pages are by courtesy of 
Meyer & Sniffen 








In the home of the late Theodore N. Vail, 
, one of the bathrooms 
is equipped with this shower 
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to leave us two generally used types of bathtubs 
—the solid porcelain and the enamel over iron 
(enamel lined or porcelain over iron) tub. The 
tin tub has gone out, the glass tub is too perilous, 
and the porcelain or porcelain lined proves 
about the most satisfactory when we can’t have 
marble or old Italian basins for our bathing. 
Recent advances in methods of manufacture 
and design have made the choice between solid 
porcelain or enamel iron baths a matter of per- 
sonal liking as influenced by their fitness for 
positions assigned to them in a room. On ac- 
count of the losses sustained for the manufac- 
ture of clay products, selected grades of porce- 
lain baths are of necessity higher in cost than 


the porcelain lined or 
enameled iron. The 
porcelain bath is fine in 
appearance, but it is not 
reasonable to expect the 
same perfection in shape 
and uniformity of glaze. 
This is due to the dif- 
ference in methods of 
manufacture, and allow- 
ance should be made for 
the irregularities occa- 
sioned by the baking of 
glazed clay products. In 
the past when English 
porcelain baths were be- 
ing imported it was per- 
haps considered distinc- 
tion to have a solid 
porcelain bath. With the 
present extensive manu- 
facture of these products 
in this country, this con- 
dition has, of course, 
changed. The porcelain 
lined bath is preferred 
by some on account of its 
requiring less hot water 
to hold the desired tem- 
perature. Against this 
is the fact that cheap 
porcelain lined baths 
should be avoided. 

(Continued on page 72) 
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prevention 
fre and dust 
From the han per the cloth 


ivainst 


trays, or if movabl ind pro 


vided with Winging wringer, so placed aus to 
provide easiest manipulation of clothes from 
the washer, through the wringer and into the 
tubs Good light and direct plumbing are 
factors in determining the position of both 
travs and washer 
Washing Machines 

Of the rous electrically-driven wash 
ing machines now obtainable we find some 
models with wood shells, some of cast iron 
some of copper with all steel frames and even 
those for attachment on twin stationary tubs, 
und each working on a different principle. 
Chere is one type in particular which differs 
radically from the others, in that it operates 


on the vacuum or suction principle; the dirt is 
not expelled by a rubbing 


cleated or corrugated surfaces but by forcing 


constant against 
the water through the garments, which does not 
wear out the materials or injure delicate laces 
This model is complete with an electric wringer 
which swings in any desired position and is 
also provided with a small gas heater attached 
to the underside of the machine to keep the 
water hot or to boil the clothes at the same time 
that they are being washed 

For whatever starching is necessary, water 
can be boiled on an electric stove kept during 
the week in the 

The clothe sare how ready to be dried. Open 
air drying is, of course, always advisable but 
unfortunately not always possible and so the 


cabinets 


THE 


a ssorted and then placed The electrically driv 
en washing machine 
in the electric washer which is the first essential 
should tn f of the stationa piece of equipment in 
typ alongside th laundry 1 modern laundry 
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This plan is devised ti 
requirements Of an average 


positions that save time and steps 
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The clothes hamper stands below 
the chute. Close to it is the elec- 


tric dryer with one of the sections 
pulled out ready the clothes 


for 


MODERN 


1 Scheme for the Complete Washing, Drying and Ironing Equipment Together 
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LAUNDRY 





With Sueeestions for Laundry Construction 


VERNA COOK SALOMONSKY 
Vi INDAY’'S operation nat ae thoroughly equipped laundry 
| urally starts with the er | (2 should have an artificial drye: 
clothes chute and for this the 4 } + iil +E so as not to disrupt the house 
use of a glazed terra cotta pipe | bet 1 E i ae. hold schedule. There are sev 
of at least | diameter 1s re i-9 HH \d a i eral types of dryers to be had 
ommended Ithough plaster  * | - | {! in almost any size; however a 
m metal lath is often used, in | OC —se ' | dryer containing less than thre: 
pite of the difficulty of su c= iy ji we | i compartments is hardly ade 
essfully plastering the insid en 4 yi  d quate for the average family) 
of chute \ great conven ~ pn ee oes ; rhese dryers are heated either 
wnce result from the provi i aE) by gas, electricity or steam 
sion of doors in the kitchen and | es and one type has a gas stov 
bathroom above so that lin j . = exposed in the room. This is 
from either floor can be thrown | wiw— if TY a good feature in a laundry 
directly into the hamper in i Toor acd} : | Sy where a stove is desired but 
the laundry below Dhes« | ia _ i! 1 po \ | a — otherwise it is not to be ad 
doors should be of the self (us —* I Zh | vised, as the wasted heat onl) 
closing tvi \ = 1 Hag) | 


tends to increase the tempera 
ture of the laundry. 

Cabinets for supplies Ironing Equipment 
ind accessories 
hould be built into 
the laundry. Brooms 
may be kept here 


After drying, the next im 
portant step is ironing. Those 
which are ruffled or 

cannot be ironed flat should be 
put to one side for hand ironing. Everything 
else can be ironed by the ironing machine. 
This is operated by either gas, electricity or 
gasoline, and, where no mechanical power is 
available, by hand. So much has already been 
written on the intrinsic and labor economy of 
the electric ironer that a word here in com 
mendation seems superfluous. 

A table should be rolled into a position near 
the ironer convenient for the laying of the 
finished work. A sanitary and inexpensive 
table for the laundry is one with a composition 
top which does not crack from heat, and which 
is supported on a white metal or natural 
maple frame. 

The ironing board with its electric or gas 
iron attachment should be provided for the 
ironing of the more elaborate pieces, such as 
shirtwaists and summer dresses. To one model 
is added a pivoting sleeve board which may 
be pushed back when not in use. For those 
who prefer a separate iron, a stand equipped 
with main and sleeve boards only can be had, 
and, for the too compact laundry a portable, 
folding ironing board should be used, which, 
when not in use, can be folded up against the 
wall. In some communities electric power for 
operating these machines can be obtained at 
the commercial rather than the domestic rate. 
The machines should all be on separate cir- 
cuits so as to avoid fuse blow-outs when two 
or more machines are working simultaneously. 

(Continued on page 72) 
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The clothes pas | ~ wo kinds of iron- 

from the tubs to the = = \ i ‘ img machines are 

washing machine — = " provided—a _ large 

and are then placed ies a Tels nM ‘ roller for flat work 

in the dryer at the LJ | i IT | and a hand iron for 
left b : it i - it t the other 














COMFORTABLE 
CHAIRS AND 
TABLES 


Which may be purchased 
through the Hovse & 
GARDEN Shopping Ser 



































In the long run, a Wind- 

sor chair will always be 

found satisfactory. This 

one is of mahogany and 

has a rush seat. It is 
$27.50 


A quaint, ladder-back, 

sturdy cottage chair of 

excellent lines. It is of 

mahogany with a rush 

seat and may be had for 
$24.50 





An enormously comfort- 
able chair with down 
cushion covered in black 
and silver Italian damask, 
$150.00. The little table is 
walnut finish, decorated 
with gold lines and has a 
glass top. $55 
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Polly With a Past chair in apple green satin with 
mauve cordings, $80. In muslin, $60. The painted 
sewing tabe is apple green with flower decora. ions 
and a sliding pocket of changeable taffeta. 338 


An easy chair covered im soft green satin with a 

purple satin stripe om the side. It is $175. In 

muslin only, $145. The drop-leaf table is wal- 
nut finish, with gold decorations. $50 


Another version of the Windsor chair 

is this small, graceful side chair in 

mahogany that cam be used in a 
variety of places. $23.50 
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The Basement is the Latest Section of the House to Which the Wise 


N order to meet the ser 
| vantless and costly living 
of this era it is essential that 
every part of the house con 
tributes its share of delight 
convenience and efficiency \ 
Especially is this true of the 
small house where space is at 

| 
| 











a premium. It is to the credit 
of American architects 
manufacturers that a gradual 
improvement is being mad 
all along this line. The atti 

for example, is no longe: | 
merely a store room; it has M | 

been remodeled and finished 
as a guest room, a nursery, a 








quiet library for the busy 

man or a dormitory - 

for the bovs of the = 

family The bath 

room also shows an Jus 
nd 

amazing develop 7 

ment and today is 


maximum 
of sanitary comfort 

Where limited the 
dining room has been elim 
inated, making a large living 
room possible. There remains 
one more section of the house to be improved, 
and the attention of up-to-date householders 
is being directed to it now—the cellar. 

The possibilities of most cellars are either 
not appreciated or not developed. Cleanli 
ness and order, prime essentials in themselves, 
will not meet all the requirements. To make 
his cellar one hundred per cent efficient, the 
householder must study its shape and size and 
its relation to the rest of the house. He must 
find what equipment can reasonably go into 
his cellar, how much space can be devoted to it 
and how best it can be arranged 


giving a 


space 15 


The Equipment 


There should be space for 
the following: the heater with 
its coal and wood supply, a 
laundry, a storage room for 
trunks and a preserve closet 
which will also afford room 
for extra supplies of canned 
goods, soaps, etc. A wine 
vault and an entertainment 
room, as suggested in the il 
lustration, will depend upon 
the taste and good fortune of 
the owner. So will the swim 
ming pool and the work 
bench. Such further equip 
ment as a built-in incinerato: 
for garbage, a vacuum clean 
er and an ice machine should 
also find a place down here 
Before installing these im 
provements, the cellar should J 
be divided into with 
sealed partitions so that no 
dust or dirt can be conveyed 
from one to the other. 

The heating plant should 


rooms 


Householder Turns Her Attention 


" WALLACE B. HAR’ 
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While a shower bath for the garden worker is an essential, it could be 
made very luxurious if installed in a small swimming pool. 
and decoration of the pool will only be limited by the confines of the purse 


be fully enclosed in a room by itself. The 
coal or fuel should be kept in an adjoining 
room, conveniently located for easy handling. 
It may be possible to adopt the coal bunker 
system of ships—a hopper arrangement which 
permits the coal to slide down to a narrow 
door in proximity to the heater. The wood, as 
shown in the illustration, can be kept under 
the lee of the coal bunker and reached through 
a door close to the heater itself. The handling 
of ashes can be reduced to a simple matter if 
an overhead system for hauling the cans is 
installed. This track can be attached to the 
ceiling and run to the outside door. Or a 














The finish 


space can be excavated for 
an ash pit and the ashes re- 
moved in bulk at intervals. 
As for the heater itself, it 

















eee need no longer be an eye- 

aaa) sore; already manufacturers 

hho have begun to beautify this 

| very necessary piece of equip- 
| ment. 

i A Preserve Closet 

| | y The requirements for the 





preserve closet are dry air, 
rat-proof shelves and a strong 
door. This closet should be 
located in the coolest section 
of the cellar. The shelves 
should be raised from the 
floor and all exposed edibles 
protected by wire netting. 
The old hanging shelf is not 
advisable unless one hangs it 
on strong cables. After all, 
the problem of the rat, which 
caused the hanging shelf first 
to be made, should be solved 
by cleanliness, order and good 
construction. A_ well-sealed 
cellar gives no excuse for 
rats. 

It is preferable that the workroom for the 
handy-man be located in the basement, where 
he can make all the dirt and noise he pleases. 
A shoulder of the wall often furnishes adequate 
bench space. This also might be used for 
garden tools. A little ingenuity in taking ad- 
vantage of odd corners and unusual construc- 
tion will afford plenty of opportunity for this 
kind of development. 

That there should be some water connection 
in the cellar is a fundamental. It will be 
needed for washing down the walls and floors. 
A floor drain should be on the house plans. 
If a shower bath is installed, the worker in the 
garden will appreciate it. 
The ultimate luxury would 
be a small pool, either of 
cement or tiles, set in the 
floor of the cellar. It could 
be finished as elaborately as 
the purse provides, with 
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Adopting the coal bunker 

idea from ships, the coal 

slides down to a narrow 

door close to the heater 

and the wood is kept be- 

neath in the remaining 
space 
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benches along the wall and 
a special dressing room at- 
tached. 


The Laundry 


If no*provision has been 
made elsewhere in the house 
for laundry equipment, it 
should be installed in the 
cellar. An ideal arrange- 
ment consists of a wash 
room having a minimum 
floor area of 8’ x 8’, a dry- 
ing room with an area of 
7’ x 7’ and an ironing room 
of 8’ x 8. If desired, the 
washing, drying and iron- 
ing equipment can be in- 
stalled within one room 
having a minimum floor 
space of 12° x 16’. 

Of the many factors that 
should be given considera- 
tion, ventilation is one of 
the most important. To 
make a cellar a healthful 
place to work in, an abund- 
ance of fresh air must be 
provided. This can be done 
by well-arranged windows 
or by electric blower fans. 

An adequate lighting 
system is next in importance 
to proper ventilation. Out- 
lets should be provided for 
lights in each room and 
special wiring for the heav- 
ier equipment of the laun- 
dry. It is well to remember 
that sunlight is the best 
possible preservative. See 
that the shrubbery planting 
around the foundations does 
not cut off this light. 




























The preserve room door can be cut 
in the Dutch style, which will aid 
iron strap 
hinges and a decorative latch will 
give it interest. The upper half 

might have an opaque light 


ventilation. Wrought 
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Hospitality now begins in the cellar and it will be made interesting if 

there is provided a hospitality room close to the precious home supply. 

The dresser, table and benches and wrought iron fixtures of this room 

give it a Twelfth Night appearance. The floor can be tile or cement cut 
to simulate tile 


While the decoration of the cellar walls is 
a matter of taste, their sealing and waterproof 
ing are essential. Waterproofing paints are on 
the market, and the owner should consider 
them. A dry cellar is one of the most de- 
sirable features in a house, and the health of 
the family depends much upon it. Of colors, 
white is perhaps the best, and the old-fash- 
ioned whitewash is not to be despised. With a 
modern type of heater, which reduces dust to 
a minimum, and with moderate care, the white- 
washed wall should keep in good condition 
for a year. 

The pleasant custom of Sunday night supper 
parties that one finds in our suburbs has sug 

















55 


gested the Twelfth Night 
room as a possible feature 
for the basement. It is 
finished in an old English 
style, with solid table, 
benches and dresser, mak- 
ing a picturesque corner for 
hospitality. Now that al- 
most everyone is brewing 
some kind of goodly potion, 
this room will be especially 
appreciated. Since Prohi- 
bition, as some wit ob- 
served, hospitality, begins 
in the cellar. 


Decorations 


In arranging the equip- 
ment of the cellar it is ad- 
visable to remember that it 
should not alone be effi- 
cient, but should be pleas- 
ant. The happy color for 
the walls, a bit of iron 
grating on the wine vault 
door, a solid batten door 
for the preserve room— 
these additions will make a 
great deal of difference. 
Such improvements are es- 
pecially necessary when one 
remodels a city house and 
part of the erstwhile cellar 
will be occupied by such 
different rooms as a recep 
tion hall and kitchen. The 
high-ceilinged basements of 
the old-fashioned city 
brownstone houses offers an 
excellent opportunity for 
cellar beautifying, an op- 
portunity that architects are 
not overlooking. 











The door for the Twelfth Night room 
must be solidly built, provided with 
sturdy latches, locks and hinges and the 
window protected by a wrought iron 
grill. Solid oak-is suggested for ihis door 


The low shoulder of the wall will 
provide a work bench for the 
garden enthusiast or amateur car 
penter. With a little ingenuity 
such a corner can be made a 
great convenience 
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rent 


it 


The 


TUESDAY 


This Calendar 


WEDNESDAY 
| 


of 


THURSDAY 


the gardener’s labors is 


aimed as a reminder for undertaking all his 


tasks in season. 


It is fitted to the latitude 


of the Middle States, but its service should 
be available for the whole country if it be 


remembered 


that 


for every 


one hundred 


miles north or south there is a difference 
of from five to seven days later or earlier 
in performing garden operations. The dates 
given are, of course, for an average season. 


FRIDAY 


SATURDAY 





l if 
have heated 
frames of any 
kind, why not 
use them for 
the forcing of 
quick maturing 
vegetables 


you 


such “as rad- 
ishes, spinach, 
beans, etc. 
They may be 
sown now, to 
yield crops 


during the win- 
ter months. 


2. Don't ne- 

glect wo get 
hyacinths and 
other early 
flowering types 
of bulbous 
plants boxed 
up or planted 
in pots pre- 
paratory to 
orcing them in 
the greenhouse 
‘They should be 
buried out-of- 
doors to facill- 
tate rooting 





5. In case of 
a severe froat 
being threaten 
ed, it ln wise to 
cover the flow 
ers of outdoor 





contact with out, exeept the 
the earth that plume, cherries 
wives celery ami other pit 
lavor fruits 











atrawberries, 
should 
the 


manure 
touch 
crown 





6. The first 
few days in the 
house are the 
eritieal period 
for indoor 
plants t 
areat care in 
watering and 
keep the foliage 
sprayed or 
moistened. If 
the plant dries 
up too quickly, 
plunge the en- 


se 


7. Hay thrown 
over tender 
garden 

such as 
plant, peppers, 
ettuce, will 
protect them 
from damage 
by light frosts 
It must be re- 
moved during 
the day and 
applied only at 
night. Do not 





8 Dig u 
and store all 
tender bulbous 
plants such as 
giadioli, dah- 
lias, ete. These 
must be stored 
in sand or saw- 


dust in boxes 
and kept in a 
eool cellar. 


Dryness of 
packing ma- 
terial and sur- 


9. Cauliflow- 
er just starting 
to head up 
should be lifted 
very carefully 
and placed in 


frames where 
it will mature 
properly. The 
plants may also 
be planted in 
tubs and 
moved to a 


barn, garage or 





manure This 
is not only for 
the purpose of 
protecting the 
but it 
will also furnish 
the plants with 
considerable 
nourishment 


roots 


In the spring 
the leaves may 
be dug under 


any changes in 
your garden, 
such as sod 
borders, dwarf 
hedges, trellises 
for fruit planta, 
changes in wa- 
tering systems, 


ete A good 
map of the 
grounds will 
help 


bloom about 
Christmas 


time ? Paper 
whites, Pott- 
baker tulips, 
narciasus and 
various other 
early forcing 
bulbs may be 


grown success 
fully in the 
house. 


tire pot in a use enough to rounding air is | other frost- 
pall of water, break them essential. proof place 
it. Start 14. This is 15. What 16. The 
mutehine an excellent about some plantings of 
rhododendrons time to put bulbs for house | new trees may 
with leaves or into execution forcing to | be attended to 


at this time. 
With the dry 
summers which 
have prevailed 
for the past 
few years, fall 
plantings have 
given better re- 
suits than 
where work of 
this sort was 
done in spring. 
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94. Bhut off | 25. Don't for- 26. Hydran- 27. Potatoes 28. After the 20. When 30. Arrange- 
soci «Grain all get to plant a geas, bay trees and other root foliage falls ail husking corn ments should 
rrigating «ye few of the more and other deco- crops stored in fruit trees and any exception- | be made to 
tema and other hardy types of rative plants in the cellar other decidu- ally fine ears | protect the 
© x sed parcissus in tubs and boxes should be ous trees sub- should be set | roses, the best 
plumbin | some secluded should be looked over oc- ject to the at- aside and saved method being 
pipes, an¢« corner where stored away for casionally to tacks of scale for seed next | to do them up 
empty conerete they may «o the winter. A prevent dam- should be year. The ears | in straw over- 
yen, Otc All on naturalizing good cellar age by decay sprayed with should be hung | coats In ad- 
he wets should and spreading which is not Remove all any of the sol- up in some dry | dition to these, 
be left open to by themaelves too warm and decayed or uble oll mix- place where the | earth should be 
assure proper In a few years is fairly light soft, spongy tures. Lilacs mice will not | banked around 
drainage of the enormous makes a good tubers, because are especially beabletoreach | the plants so as 
pipina if maases are pos- storage place they are sure susceptible to them. Sus- to throw the 
they freese sible trom for this class of to infect other attac Rs of the pending by water away 
ey will bur maliplantings material sound ones scale pest wire is good from them. 
WAWI + @ hinder ne thiug—i mean, the pleasure a feller gits out of Vor I ain't thinkin’ 
Cs tobacker or beefsteak or gum, neither; but chawin’ the things Old Ma Nature grows for ye to chew. 
i mind as @ boy how I used to pick the pinkish young leaves o' sassafras an’ eat ‘em by the handful, J 
ain't never got over the habit. There's @ kinder spicy favor about ‘em that's mighty tasty, an’ ye can keep 
pickin’ en’ chawin’, chawin’ an’ pickin’, “iong as ye've @ mind to. Nother thing I hke is wintergreen 
leaves, an’ them red berries the pa’tridges is so fond of. They keep ye more busy than the sassafras 
that ta, the leaves d but wintergreen's a durn fine flavor an’ tt sorter stays by ye. Some folks'll chaw 
n dandelion leaves, too, but they're too bitter for me, I like sour-grass @ lot better, ‘specially on a hot 
ay when ver mouth gits kinder dry. Fin'ily, they's chawin’ on @ grass stem, @ good, long, sweet stalk o 
mothy that ye pulls out o’ the load on the hay wagon as she passes ye by on the road. I like winter- 
pwreen, an’ young birch tips, an’ groundnut an’ all the rest; but for real, solid chawin’ comfort, give me a 
thy stem on @ still July cnin’ when the les’ load’s on its way to the hayrick 
Old Dao Lemmon. 








are ready 


to 


use them 


leaves make en excellent winter mulch for per- 
They should be raked up and stored under 


Fall is 
prune grapes, because 
the sap is down 





the time 
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planted this month and next. 











Use plenty of dead 

leaves to protect the 

root crops stored 
outdoors 








Most long-lived 
perennials need to 
be divided every 
three or four years 





You can keep the 
parsley bed working 
if you protect with 
boards and leaves 





The various hardy spring-blooming bulbs should be 


Crocus, narcissi, lilies, 


scillas, tulips and snowdrops are among them 
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The Importance of 
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HE success of a room from the decorative view- 
point depends more upon the proper proportions 

of its appointments than upon the Period represented 
by the Furniture or the woods in which it is wrought— 


Obviously, the graceful, slender-legged Furniture 

produced in France and England during the late 
XVIII Century is admirably adapted to the moderate 
size Chamber, while thesturdyoaken pieces of Jacobean 
days and the robust styles of the Italian Renaissance 
find congenial surroundings anly in rooms of large 
dimensions. 


Whatever your problem, its solution may be 

reached by a visit to these interesting Galleries— 
and at no prohibitive cost. Here, indeed, the 
extensive exhibits encompass every historic epoch, as 
well as adaptations of modern inspiration which find 
so charming a setting in the modest country house or 
town apartment. 


EARLY ENGLISH, FRENCH AND ITALIAN FURNITURE 
AND DECORATIVE OBJECTS: REPRODUCTIONS AND 
HAND WROUGHT FACSIMILES OF RARE OLD EXAMPLES 
RETAILED EXCLUSIVELY AT THESE GALLERIES 


New Hork Galleries 


Grand Rapids Furniture Company 


INCORPORATED 


41(-421 MADISON AVENUE 


48>-49™ Streets ~ ~ New York City 
‘Formerly of West 32 4 Street 
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and erounds 


OU protect your lawn and 
grounds when you have 


available a constant supply of 


running water. 


The wither- 


ing heat of torrid summer days 


does 


grot 


not leave its mark on 
inds that are kept well- 


watered. 


A Fairbanks-Morse “Typhoon” 
water system will protect your 


grounds at low cost. 
guard against fire, also. 


A safe- 


Pro- 


vides all the running water 


you 
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Operated by famous “Z” 


want for baths, laundry, 
k. barns and fountains. 


en- 


gine that runs on kerosene as 
well as gasoline with low up- 


keep cost. 
operated. 


for 
See 


Easily and simply 
Also motor driven 
automatic or hand control. 
your local dealer, who can 


tell you which size is best suited 
for your home. 
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(Continued from page 49) 


heavily-detailed plasterwork, all quite 
out of keeping with the spirit of the 
house. 

And now a word about the plan of 
the house and the principles embodied. 
The 18th Century, especially in its lat- 
ter half, was a period when the whole 
Anglo-Saxon race seemed to be imbued 
with a sense of graceful line and just 
proportion. Witness even the simple 
furniture made by country cabinet- 
makers, and the houses wholly designed 
and built by country carpenters, both 
in England and America. It was a 
period when domestic life in all its 
several manifestations was distinguished 
by poise and balance and by a very 
practical sanity of judgment coupled 
with a due appreciation cf all the small 
refinements that count. And the houses, 
in their fabric and plan, afforded a 
visible and enduring testimony to the 
mode of life lived within their walls. 
They were the shells unmistakably pro- 
claiming the domestic and social ideals 


| The 


Rectangular 


that were maintained by the occupants 

In that age of oftentimes small and 
finished elegancies it was possible for a 
small family to live elegantly a com- 
plete and self-contained life in a small 
house that truly reflected the habits of 
its inmates. Such an house was Bram- 
ble Haw—sufficient kitchens, scullery. 
pantry and other offices in the well 
lighted basement; on the ground floor 
a spacious hall and staircase, a conveni- 
ent library, a drawing room and a din 
ing room of comfortable dimensions; on 
the upper floors the bed chambers; in 
all, a few good rooms, adequate in size 
and number for the amenities of polite 
life, and all of them fully used. Herein 
lies its lesson and its value for us. 

Bramble Haw is a standing protest 
against negligé architecture and the fal- 
lacy that smallness connotes a certain 
inevitable lack of distinction in plan and 
aspect, or that it is only in large houses 
that the legitimate elegancies of life can 
be duly observed. 


Lot 


(Continued from page 33) 


shrubs of a semi-wild character — red 
cedars, flowering apples, red-twigged 
dogwood and wild roses. Placed as a 
focal point, a table and chairs of old 
hickory furniture overlook the softly 
modulated lawn: surrounded by a frame 
of flowers in bold masses carefully bal- 
anced as to effect. These are early tu- 
lips, tall Darwins, oriental popr‘es, iris, 
peonies, foxgloves, larkspur, Japanese 
iris, phlox, and hardy asters. The nar- 
row encircling walks of stepping stones 
have planted in their interstices forget- 
me-nots, arabis and dwarf pinks (Dian- 
thus deltoides) instead of the usual 
untidy grass. 

The difficulty in developing this de- 
sign is in having it look as informal as 
intended, because of the inveterate ten- 
dency of the handy man to shear all 
grass edges to a hard line. It will no 
doubt succeed better if given the per- 
sonal attention of the owners. 

The front is planted with a few shrubs 
against the house—arborvitae, spiraea, 
and cotoneaster. The street hedge is 
of unclipped barberry, its straight lines 
relieved by flowering dogwood trees. 
In the rear is a drying yard and space 
for raspberries, strawberries, and a small 
hotbed. Two years ago, this place 
actually cost around $500, including all 
grading, topsoil, manure, plants and 


labor,—a reasonable figure for the time 

The fifth house belonged to a man 
with an interesting idea. He lived in 
a suburb of New York in a subdivision 
of small lots (42’ x 85’) as yet but lit- 
tle built upon. First he annexed the 
adjoining property (which incidentally 
was several feet lower) and developed 
it as a spring garden of flowering crabs 
and cherries, lilac, red-bud, and for- 
sythia. Then with his relatives he 
bought another lot which was devel- 
oped into a flower garden equally ac 
cessible to the three families. The cross 
entrances are so planned as to give 
access to the adjoining lots. The main 
walk, which leads from the spring gar- 
den, is terminated by a stone platform 
flanked by seats and arching dogwood 
trees. From this focal point, which 
commands a wide view of the Hudson, 
a shallow flight of steps leads down to 
an oval turf panel, where evergreens 
and berried shrubs make a winter gar- 
den. A stone wall with artistic wrought 
iron gate separates the garden from the 
street, yet does not cut off the view. 
From $1000 to $2000 should cover the 
cost of plants and accessories for the 
entire scheme. Shared by three families, 
this does not seem so great when it is 
considered that one man can be the 
joint caretaker. 


An English Garden in Spring 


(Continued from page 34) 


patch or two amid the rubbish heaps, 
and some evidence still remained of a 
farmer’s wife who had liked her few 
flowers but had not been able to cope 
with the difficulties of the situation. 
Here, again, care was taken not to lessen 
the value of the picturesque but plain 
old building by detailed architectural ef- 
fect. Terraces were laid out on the 
southern slope, but they were walled 
simply and with the local limestone. 
A good deal of pavement was used, and 
broad grass-ways, edged with borders 

and backed by yew hedges, were con- 
trived. The steeper slope to the west, 

was made into a rock garden leading 
| down to old fish ponds, where a good 
| deal of water gardening was introduced. 
All this was taken out of a field and 
| orchard, the trees of which were re- 
| tained, and a matured effect was almost 

at once produced. The climate and the 
| soil are good, and the whole of the 
| gardens, as the illustrations will show, 


are rich in floral effect. The simple. 
old-fashioned aspect of the English 
country home of the past that had its 
farmery attached and that drew no 
hard-and-fast division between its flow- 
er and vegetable gardens, has been 
sought for and obtained. 

“The title of the house has descended 
from the days of the episcopal lords 
marchers, and it implies a certain 
grandeur in no way reflected by the 
place as it is today. It aims at being 
a quiet home where the simple life may 
be led.” 

We have not, it is true, the rich back- 
grounds in buildings, for such garden 
pictures as these, but ours is a climate 
unsurpassed for spring gardening,— 
subjects in untold variety, not only our 
fine native flora, but plants, shrubs and 
trees from the round world itself, and 
we may, we do have, spring pictures 
unsurpassed. Such delicious disposings 

(Continued on page 60) 
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A PAIR OF CHARMING OLD SILVER THREE-LIGHT CANDELABRA, 
STANDING SIXTEEN INCHES H!GH, MADE IN LONDON IN 1760. 
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THE ABOVE HALL MARKS APPEAR 
OM THE CARDELASRA 


ARE OLD ENGLISH SILVER. Original pieces 

typifying the purest spirit of the great epochs. 

Also masterly REPRODUCTIONS by Crichton Bros.’ 
own Silverworkers. 
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For Sun-Room 
and Tea-Room 
Re yoru which has 


made Garpen-CRAFI 
nationally popular for out- 
door decoration is now 
bringing it indoors, where 
it radiates the spirit of sun- 
shine and fresh breezes. 
Ganpen-Crarr chairs, ta- 
bles, trellises artistically 
fashioned of eternal cypress 
lend themselves to a wide 
scope of decorative schemes. 
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of tulips and myosotis as are here 
shown, should not discourage but stir 
us to fresh hope and effort in garden- 
ing. Still, how could such flowers as 
these of Mathern Palace appear any- 
where to such advantage as when they 
shine against close-shaven foliage as in 
the grass alley; or when each colored 
cup of tulip and sky-blue cluster of 
myosotis are thrown into relief against 
the smooth turf as seen in the old 
quadrangle ? 

Who can gaze at the illustration of 
the grass alley, without longing to look 
on the bright scene itself? The quiet 
setting of tree masses, the two gables 
of the old house on the right, deep in 
foliage; and gaily fronting the delicate 
spring background of blossoming tree 
and lilac, a dazzling effect of lines of 
flowers against rich green. Filled with 
color is this picture; and the coquetry 
of the topiary work seems to be part of 
the laughing beauty of the whole. 
Myosotis carpets the borders on either 
side of the walk: Late tulips trail a 
garland of rich hues above the blue: 
and the brilliant color has the perfect 
foil in the dark clipped yew which backs 
it all. 


“Oh gallant flowering May— 
Which month is painter of the world, 
As some great clerks do say.” 


The grass walk seems to divide two 
gardens, perhaps a rose garden on the 
right; to the left, a garden of tulips is 
hinted at. The alley is an example of 
what such a walk should be, in width, 
in height of massive subject for the 
border,—a lesson in beauty of pro- 
portion. Happy he whose work, whose 
lovely creation is an effect in flowers 
such as this. Happy they who have 
strolled in May along this goodly walk, 
and fortunate we, who with this pic- 
ture before us on the page may learn 
from it once again, that simplicity, and 
breadth of plan, are the successful prin- 
ciples of formal gardening. 

In the photograph of the old quad- 
rangle, the value of shadow is first of 
all apparent—the gay brilliance of sun- 
lit flowers against sunlit walls, all rich 
because of shade. Here too, is a paved 
walk well placed, not cutting the green 
into two parts as so often is the Amer- 
ican case, but allowing all possible 
sweep to the reach of grass, ivy, just 
enough to compose well, a few climb- 
ing roses against the ancient house gar- 
landing the beautiful old windows— 
and one has suggestions which for sim- 
plicity and beauty cannot be surpassed. 

The tulip bed too, gives endless hints 


as to picturesque roof line and mass, 
the happy use of trees, an unobtrusive 
tea-house fitted to perfection into its 
corner of the paved garden, for pro 
tection against English rain and mist; 
and again the fascinating foreground 
of color in flowers. 

Gardens such as these, speak to one’s 
spirit. The harmony, the fitness of it 
—*All’s Fair That’s Fit”—the original 
ity of a plan which though new, seems 
old—all fills the mind and eye with 
satisfaction and high pleasure. For my 
self, it is with gardens (and on first 
sight) as with people. They are sim 
patica or not. Let me give two im- 
pressions of American gardens, which 
in my case happened either to com 
mend or not to commend themselves to 
this individual eye, an eye not suf 
ficiently intelligent to be over-critical. 

The two gardens in mind now, ar 
the antipodes of each other. One a 
formal garden with much costly stone 
and marble—flowers grown to perfec- 
tion, all kept in order—but a garden 
which leaves one cold. There is no 
heart in it, no individuality. It is a 
mockery in gardening—its borders have 
in it only the pride of the eye. “See, 
this is mine. I too have a garden; is 
it not better than yours or my neigh 
bor’s? It is more costly.” When 
gardening takes this form, beauty is 
gone. 

The garden set over against this in 
my mind is on a steep and wooded hill 
side, upon one of the loveliest of Amer 
ican lakes, indeed one of the loveliest 
lakes in any land. In the center of this 
garden, is a glorious pine-tree, tall, 
spreading, symmetrical. This has been 
taken as the pivotal feature, and a 
charming grouping of flower-spaces, 
with little box-edged walks arranged to 
radiate from it. Also, there is a long 
arbor at the higher end of the garden, 
flagged with stone, and at one end a 
sitting place from which a vision of blue 
water and purple mountain is a sur- 
prise and a delight. When I had the 
happiness of seeing this simple but 
beautiful and personal garden, frost had 
browned it. There remained only 
smouldering embers of flowers, embers 
which but a week before had been 
tongues of flame: No matter. Here 
was a garden speaking to the heart as 
well as to the eye. Charm was in its 
every line and fragment of composition. 
Above all, the words which leaped to 
one’s mind within its boundaries words 
which should be applicable to every 
garden were those most precious ones, 
seclusion, tranquillity, peace. 


Bouquets the Winter Through 


(Continued from page 45) 


material will mark well the spot for here 
in August and September will be found, 
instead of the blossoms, beautiful dark 
blue oval pods with a gray bloom upon 
them; each hanging free from its dried 
calyx and tipped with a sharp spur. 
The podded spikes are so unusual that 
they are exceedingly attractive either 
alone in a dull blue vase or to give 
character to masses of lighter material. 

A curious plant of waste sandy places 
is the teazel, a tall coarse growing bien- 
nial. Its Greek name, dipsacus, meaning 
thirst, comes from the fact of its oppo- 
site leaves so closely clasping the stalk 
as to form a cup which holds rain and 
dew; venus’ bath, venus’ cup or basin 
are names appropriately given it. The 
liquid so held is one of the many “sure 
cures” for warts and the theory is held 
by several naturalists that the many in- 
sects drowned in it contribute to the 
nourishment of the plant. The ovate 
flower heads appearing in midsummer 


are often 3” long and are closely covered 
with hooked spines among which nestle 
the tiny lilac flowers, the first appearing 
around the middle of the head and the 
blossoming progressing both upward and 
downward in a manner peculiar to this 
plant. The stiff spined heads have a 
commercial value for they are used by 
cloth manufacturers in “teasing” or 
raising the nap on woolens; the large 
central, king teazels for blankets and the 
laterals or queens in dressing the finer 
broadcloths. Inventors have vainly tried 
to produce a tool as effective as the tea- 
zel bur which releases the fabric when 
an obstruction is encountered whereas 
steel teeth, however pliable, tear it. 


When to Gather 


For winter bouquets the stalks should 
be gathered in September as soon as the 
flowers have faded. There are usually 
three or more heads on a stem and these 

(Continued on page 62) 
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In the Heart of the Home 


There's a charming beauty and 
an assurance of comfort in this 
cozy setting. VVell chosen reading 
lamps at once impart a distinctive 
atmosphere to the room. 


Ask for the Read-Right Booklet. 


At good furniture stores 
and interior decorators 


MAXWELL-RAY COMPANY 


411 Milwaukee Se 25 W. 45th Street 
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Bouquets the Winter Through 
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are so distinctive, each surrounded by 
long clawlike bracts extending above it 
that but few are needed for use with 
brown compass leaves or in a slender 
vase alone. 

Teazel is interesting in its natural tan 
color which tones well with both warm 
grays and browns or it may be tinted to 
harmonize with vase or background by 
painting it with oil colors thinned with 
turpentine. The teazel illustrated is col- 
ored a soft orange which blends beauti- 
fully with its Tiffany vase of iridescent 
golden tones. One sometimes sees in 
florists’ windows teazels dyed in abomi- 
nable purples and magentas which are 
impossibilities in almost any scheme of 
decoration. 


The Decorative Vines 


Of vines, several species bear fruit use- 
ful for winter ornaments, probably the 
best known being bittersweet, gathered 
so universally for many years. This 
vine, trailing over wayside fences and 
climbing woodland trees, may be recog- 
nized in early summer by its small green- 
ish white flowers in terminal racemes. 
In October, these have become clusters 
of bright orange, berry-like capsules 
which, when brought into the house 
warmth, burst open and curl back, dis- 
closing the red berries within. These 
berries keep their color for several years, 
being freed from dust by occasional 
baths. Indeed, most dried fruit and flora 
may be freshened by dipping gently into 
water. Spreading sprays of bittersweet 
in a low bow! make an attractive bou- 
quet or it is pretty used with the brown 
sheep sorrel seed spikes. 

One of the most beautifully fruited 
vines bears the malodorous name of 
carrion-flower because of the offensive 
scent of its small yellow blossoms. Be- 
longing to the smilax family and cousin 
to the trillium, it has been reviled by all 
naturalists. Thoreau compared its odor 
to that of “a dead rat in a wall.” But 
in late September or October, after a 
frost, it is well worth hunting for along 
river banks and in thickets, for happily 
its blue black berries, closely clustered, 
thirty or more of them in a ball, are en- 
tirely free from any odor and make a 
charming decoration where hanging vines 
are desirable. 

Another vine of ill repute is the poison 
or three-leaved ivy, trailing its treach- 
erous length all too commonly upon 
tree trunks and through tall grasses, 
even appearing sometimes in a shrublike 
growth. Its loose clusters of greenish 
white flowers are followed by tiny gray- 
white berries which persist into the cold 
weather. These berries are not of the 
poisonous nature of the leaves for they 
forma the winter food of many birds. 
When the leaves have fallen, the berries 
on their brown twiggy stems have a de- 
cidedly Japanesque value. A loose clus- 
ter in an Oriental brass bowl was one of 
the most beautiful subjects in a recent 
exhibition. 

There are many shrubs whose decora- 
tive berries remain on the plant through- 
out the winter but which, when brought 
indoors, shrivel and fall, making them 
valueless as material for winter bou- 
quets. 


Bayberry and Straw Flowers 


Bayberry, waxberry or wax myrtle, 
as it is variously named, botanically, 
myrica, is an exception, for its berries 
may be kept for a long time after pick- 
ing. Abundant in thickets and gardens 
of New England, the bayberry is less 
common in other parts of the United 
States. Its crooked grayish brown stems 
have small clusters of dull white berries 
covered with wax-coated granules. In 
olden times these berries were collected 
in quantities and boiled to obtain the 
wax of which the fragrant bayberry can- 


dies were made. As with many other 
Colonial products, a cheap substitute for 
this wax is now used and few fragrant 
candles are now made from the true 
bayberry wax. There are few lovelier 
color combinations than a gray vase 
holding well-arranged sprays of myrica 
placed against a background of dull mul- 
berry carried through hangings and the 
table scarf on which the vase stands. 

Hapless mortals remote from prairic 
and woodland need not be deprived of 
blossoms for winter adornment for they 
may grow their own dried bouquets if 
they have even small patches of ground 
at their disposal. Most easily grown of 
these are old-fashioned everlastings or 
immortelles. All suggestion of funeral 
wreaths and memorials may be elimi- 
nated by avoiding the tiny white flow 
ers of the latter name and planting Acro- 
clinium roseum, which blossoms, as its 
name indicates, in shades of rose 
and pink. The flower stems should be 
gathered when the unfolding buds are 
but half open and hung, heads down, 
in a dark place until dry. If allowed to 
open fully, the petals fold back, com- 
pletely hiding their color and disclosing 
the large mass of stamens which in dry 
ing have no beauty. Small wicker bas- 
kets filled with delicate grasses and pink- 
toned strawflowers make dainty gifts. 

An interesting plant dating back to 
Colonial gardens is the globe thistle or 
echinops, an effective subject for our 
use. Often a color scheme requires blue 
tones which are admirably supplied by 
these globes composed of tiny metallic 
blue flowers. With grayish stems and 
foliage and placed in a gray and blue 
vase, a bouquet of echinops excites uni 
versal admiration. The best specimens 
are secured by cutting when in ful! 
bloom, before the flowers begin in the 
least to fade. The plant, which is tal! 
and coarse, blooms in August and com 
bines well with white phlox in the gar 
den. 

Another blue plant of entirely differ 
ent growth is the lovely statice or sea 
lavender, which spreads its lavender blue 
mist over the salt marshes of the Atlan- 
tic coast but which its inland lovers are 
obliged to raise in their gardens. It is a 
hardy perennial with widely spreading 
panicles rising above flat masses of 
leaves. Gathered while in full bloom and 
dried, its minute blossoms retain much 
of their color and lend delicacy to bou- 
quets of globe thistle, pussy willow or 
almost any of the larger subjects. 


Old Honesty 


But most exquisite of dried flora is 
the dear old honesty or satin flower of 
our great-great-grandmothers’ gardens 
On the dresser, taking honorable place 
among pewter dishes, was often to be 
seen a bunch of its papery silver discs. 
Honesty, moonwort, satin flower, peter’s 
pence and, according to botanists, luna- 
ria, is a hardy biennial, its rather incon- 
spicuous purple flowers adding little to 
the beauty of the garden. But the semi- 
transparent silvery partitions of its seed 
pouches are wonderfully delicate on their 
tall dainty stems. 

In the Arts and Crafts Exhibit at the 
Chicago Art Institute in October, 1919, 
the honesty illustrated took its place as 
an aristocrat when shown in a large case 
displaying hand-wrought silver against 
a setting of gray velvet. In its slender 
vase of black, the silvery white spray 
gave an exquisite touch to the exhibit 
and was the center of much attention. 

Off in a corner of the garden, where 
its creeping roots cannot crowd out other 
plants, may be grown the unique phy- 
salis or chinese lantern plant, whose 
bright orange lanterns give a brilliant 
note of color to neutral-toned dried 
bouquets. In pockets of tan pottery 

(Continued on page 64) 
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BIG-SIX 
ECAUSE Studebaker manufac- 


tures completely in its own 
factories its bodies, axles, mo- 
tors, transmissions, steering gears, 
springs, tops, fenders, and cuts its 
own gears and other vital parts, 
middlemen’s profits are eliminated. 


With such unequalled manufacturing ad- 
vantages and large quantity production, 
Studebaker is able to offer-cars of sterling 
high quality at prices that make them the 
most exceptional values on the market. 


60-H. P. detachable-head motor; 
126-inch wheelbase, insuring 
ample room for seven adults, 


All Studebaker Cars are equipped with Cord Tires— 
another Studebaker precedent. 


LIGHT-SIX 
Touring Car . . $1485 
Landau-Roadster . 1550 
Sedan . - 245° 


F. O. B. South Bend 
SPECIAL-SIX 


Touring Car . . $1875 
2-Passenger Roadster 1875 
4-Passenger Roadster 1875 
Compe ...- - 2850 
Sedan . «4+ + 2950 


F. O. B. Detroit 


BIG-SIX 
Touring Car . . $2350 
F. O. B. Detroit 
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“Back in 1858 the 
first Overland 
Mail, linking up 
the Pacific Coast 
and the rest of the 
country, began its 
journey. Trans- 
portation has 
changed a lot 
since then. 


“But the Hard Oil Finish 
first made by Berry Broth- 
ers in that year, and now 
known as Luxeberry Wood 
Finish, is today still the 
one that all my discrimina- 
ting customers demand. 
Good things live.” 


Luxeserry Woop FInisyu 
is now but one among 
scores of varnish products 
which have made the 
Berry Brothers label a 
standard of quality the 
world over. Many other 
Berry Brothers products 
are household words, for 
example: Liquip Granire, 
the durable floor varnish 
— waterproof, of course, 
and Luxeserry WuHuiTe 
EnamMet with which the 
fashionable shades of 
gray or old ivory may be 
reproduced. 


For every varnish need there's | |= 
a Berry Brothers product. The | 
label is your guaranty of quality. | 












You will be interested 
in our color booklet 
“Beautiful Homes.” 
Sent free on request. 


BROTHERS | 
es Makers } 
shes and Paint Specialties 

Derren Me bene Walter valle Ontare 
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Bouquets the Winter Through 


(Continued from page 62) 


against brown walls these form an effec- 
tive decoration in a popular tea room 
whose color scheme is tan and brown. 

This list of dried leaves, flowers and 
fruits by no means exhausts the possi- 
bilities of this subject, but a theme so 
dry must not be too long drawn out lest 
interest as well become dehydrated. 

Let attention be drawn to this field 
and it is surprising how many plants 
will disclose a winter beauty unthought 
of. Only those less well known have 
been noted than the specimens already 
in common use; pussy willows, cat tails 
wheatheads, hydrangeas and the many 
wild and cultivated grasses may be di- 
versified and embellished by their addi- 
tion. 


Arranging the Bouquet 


Of course to possess beauty, a winter 
bouquet must be arranged with a re- 
gard for the principles of form and 
color; must be something more than a 
hodge podge or a “dusty bunch of noth- 
ingness” wherein all individuality is lost. 
A bouquet of a few choice specimens 
loosely arranged reveals the character 
istic charm of each in such a way that 
the eye never tires of beholding it, espe- 
cially if its container be of a color which 
either harmonizes with or forms a pleas- 
ing contrast to it. 

An adherence in a general way to the 
rules laid down in the Japanese laws of 
flower arrangement as taught in their 
art schools for centuries, will help to 


From 


Farm 


avoid bunching of numerous varietic 

in conglomerate masses. One of the most 
important of these is that tall stalks in 
a vase are most pleasing if of an uneven 
number and not more than three or 
five. Indeed, the Japanese idea of 
Heaven, Man and Earth furnishes a de 

sirable model; the tallest stem, Heaven, 
to be about one and one-half times the 
height of a tall vase; Man branching at 
one side, one-half the height of Heaven, 
and Earth on the other side, one-half 
the height of Man; any other flowers or 
leaves to be subordinate to these three. 
Though to the occidenta: mind this seems 
an arbitrary and stiff arrangement, its 
very simplicity gives it the charm seen 
in Japanese iliustrations of flowers and 
plants. Interspersing delicate airy speci- 
mens among these prominent stems gives 
lightness and grace to the bouquet, as is 
well illustrated in the vase of burdock 
and moth mullein. 

If the container be partially filled with 
sand and the dried stems thrust firmly 
into it, they will remain in any desired 
position. 

Arranged. with due regard for har- 
mony of form and color combinations, 
a winter bouquet of dried flora may be 
not only as pleasing as one of expensive 
cut flowers, but is often better adapted 
to its surroundings in the home. The 
softer colors blend with those of the 
house furnishings, giving a sense of pleas 
ure and restfulness that continues all 
through the winter days. 


To Table 


(Continued from page 29) 


which may be practiced in America and 
one of the indirect benefits of the Great 
War is the broadening of the American 
horizon and the realization, on the part 
of many of the more thoughtful of our 
soldiers, that the countries of Europe 
have found ways of managing their 
agriculture and food supply, which pre- 
serve for posterity the accumulated 
riches of the soil, while supporting the 
present generation with maximum re- 
turn to the producer and minimum 
cost to the consumer. 

This desirable relation between the 
cultivator of the soil and the consumer 
of his products, this happy balance be- 
tween rural and urban living, was par- 
ticularly true of France before the war 
and is the goal to which that country 
is successfully striving now that she is 
somewhat relieved of the strain of the 
conflict in which she bore, with Belgium 
and the Near East, the most crushing 
part. A brief consideration of French 
methods will therefore prove of value 
to us. 


French Markets 


The traveller entering France by any 
of the usual routes cannot fail to re- 
mark the well-cultivated fields which 
surround every town and city. Indeed, 
the. rows of carrots, cabbages and arti- 
chokes press the walls of the town in 
even ranks. The unlovely and useless 
“outskirts,” so common in American 
cities, are scarcely to be found in 
France. 

This intimate physical union of town 
and country, so clearly shown in the 
accompanying aeroplane pictures, is 
characteristic of the economic life of the 
people, for town and country fully 
realize their inter-dependence, and each 
is interested in the welfare of the other, 
the town depending upon the surround- 
ing cultivated -fields for its food and 
upon the raisers of that food for the 
sale of much of its manufactured pro- 
ducts. This interest in each other's 
welfare is fostered by the marketing sys- 
tem, for it is a general custom that the 


farmer brings his vegetables, his rabbits 
or fowl to the public market-place, 
where, during the early hours, the 
townspeople come for the day’s sup- 
plies. This system not only reduces 
the need of the middleman and his 
charges but also promotes a common 
understanding of the producer’s prob- 
lems and the consumer’s needs and, to- 
gether with a wise foresight on the part 
of the government authorities, makes 
possible an adjustment of supply to de- 
mand which prevents, to a large de- 
gree, the fluctuations in price that often 
discourage the American farmer. Dur- 
ing a period of sixty years, as Book- 
walter pertinently remarks, “the ex- 
treme mean variation in the mean price 
of the important cereal, wheat, was 
only six cents per bushel.” 
Soil Fertility 

Since each town draws its supplies 
mainly from the immediately adjacent 
country, transportation and _ storage 
charges are reduced and the consumer 
is assured of really fresh products. The 
lusses due to glutted markets are largely 
avoided. 

The city has come to realize, more- 
over, that soil fertility cannot be main- 
tained unless the nitrogen and phos 
phates which the farmer brings into 
the town in his loads of succulent 
greens are returned to the farm. The 
waste of Paris is no longer discharged 
into the River Seine, as in the time of 
Les Miserables, but is conducted to the 
surrounding market gardens. 

Not until the United States looks 
with repentent alarm upon the prodi- 
gal wastage of the nation’s greatest 
wealth,—the fertility of the soil,—which 
now flows into our harbors and rivers, 
can we hope to avert starvation from 
ourselves or our children. 


Roads and Canals 


The intensive cultivation of the 
French fields, made necessary by the 
requirements of a dense population and 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Painting after House at Atlanta, Ga., by W. T. Downing, Archite@ 


The Abiding Satisfaction 


of the House of BRICK 
6 hee thoughtful builder knows that he cannot get 


real satisfaction in building his home, unless he com- 
bines the artistic with the durable. Face Brick, in its 
wide range of color tones and textures, and in the 
artistic effects possible through the architect’s handling 
_ of bonds and mortar joints, offers an appeal to the most 
diverse tastes. Besides there is the solid satisfaction of 
knowing that for structural strength, fire-safety, and 








“THE STORY OF BRICK” 


psi en economy in the long run no other material surpasses Face 
ive illustrations and useful in Brick. Even if you are not ready to build now, now 
ol adage gg is the time to think the matter over and formulate your 
ann de felbeeete plans. “The Story of Brick” will help you at a decision. 


Home, are a few of the subjects 
treated. Your copy is await- 
ing your request. Send today. 


American Face Brick Association 


1121 Westminster Building - Chicago 
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made possible by the division of the 
land tnto the small holdings shown in 
the photographs, not only assures a large 
total yield but gives to the French 
farm the nicety of a garden. Well- 
planned and well-kept roads place each 
village within easy reach of the neigh- 
boring town and a great network of 
canals connects all important points. 
The tow-path on the river bank, shown 
in the illustration, is characteristic of all 
navigable rivers and wherever the stream 
is too shallow to float the broad-bot- 
tomed boats, its waters are used to sup- 
ply a canal constructed by its side. 
Thus motor and water transportation 
supplement the rail system and provide 
cheap and sure movement of food and 
other commodities. 


Warning to America 


It is in ways such as these that 
France and other countries of western 
Europe have worked out practical 


methods of maintaining and even in- 
creasing their production per acre and 
of getting their products to the urban 
dweller in the best condition and at 
the least cost. To the superficial ob- 
server the relation between the smooth, 
white roads, the green-bordered canals, 
the weedless fields, the prominent com- 
post-heaps and the well-ordered town 
life does not appear at the first glance; 
but those of our soldiers and educators 


that Europe has many suggestions for 
us, while, on the other hand, certain of 
our developments, especially machinery 
can be discriminatingly introduced by 
the European cultivator. A realization 
of what such sympathetic comparison 
might do for each country, and of the 
importance of co-operation in the use 
of those natural resources which are 
essential to the well-being of all na 
tions, has led to the formation of the 
“World Agriculture Society” as a “fel- 
lowship of individuals and organizations 
interested in the world-aspects of agri 
culture and country life.” 

This “World Agriculture Society” re- 
sulted in part from the Conference on 
World-Co-operation in Agriculture and 
Country Life, called by Dr. Kenyon L 
Butterfield, Director of Agricultural 
Education, at the A. E. F. University, 
Beaune, France, in June 1919, and dur- 
ing the brief period since its incep- 
tion the Society has secured the sup- 
port of thoughtful people in both hem- 
ispheres. It aims to meet the needs of 
the present time by an appeal not only 
to farmers and those engaged in the 
technical and educational phases of 
agriculture and those concerned with 
governmental functions, but also to 
every town dweller, calling upon all to 
think in terms of the country and its 
products and to realize that an en- 
lightened public opinion is essential to 
the solution of this national problem 


Guest Room 
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who looked below the surface found 
The Attic As 
habitués, the shades carry a design of 


golf clubs on their borders. 

Beside each bed is an old hooked rug 
in bright colors, green predominating. 
In the center of the room, under the 
“community” dressing table is a black 
fibre rug cut round and bordered with 
a deep scalloped band of brilliant green 
billiard felt. 

The large round table was made with 
four partitions, so that each guest might 
have his toilet things to himself. From 
the middle of the table is a standard 
with a shelf for jewelry and a revolving 
mirror with glass on both sides. Two 
may “prink” at once. 

At the farther end of the room is a 
dressing case made of two chiffoniers 
with a full-length mirror between. This 
is for shirts and underwear. Under the 
lower eaves is a closet for each man, 
sufficiently high to hold clothes. The 
dressing lights are two demure ladies 
holding ivory taffeta parasols trimmed 
with green taffeta ruche. 

Each man has an old-fashioned chair 
painted old ivory and green, with seats 
of black sateen embroidered in a brilli- 
ant bouquet of old-fashioned flowers to 
match the hooked rugs. 

The chimney is faced up with book 
shelves and banded off in green. 

The alcoves are furnished simply. 
Two old English golfing prints give 
them interest. An old-fashioned barrel 
chair is upholstered in black glazed 
chintz with brilliant flowers. A chaise 
longue is in green stripe material. 


Tarleton Curtains 


The view was too lovely to cut off; 
besides, air was needed. And yet the 
room required color at the windows. 
So they were curtained in brilliant green 
tarleton made up with ruffles edged 
with black ribbon. The color is that 
of fresh lettuce and it cooled the room. 
Also, no air was cut off. The ceiling 
lights were covered to match these cur- 
tains. 

Originally this attic was to be called 
“The Apostles’ Room” and on the four 
bed spreads was to be embroidered in 


quaint scriptural letters, Matthew, Mark 
Luke and John. Then—well, it wasn't 
done. I hope someone will use the 
suggestion. 

The linen closets are painted ivory 
with a tiny green diamond for decora- 
tion and the door into the bathroom 
has a large diamond in each panel. 

This same green is used in the bath- 
room, although here mulberry predomi- 
nates. The curtains in front of the 
alcove shower bath are brilliant green 
rubber banded with white. On the floor 
is green and white linoleum. The walls 
are white. 


The Bathroom 


A stiff English glazed chintz with a 
small lattice design in mulberry and 
white is used for roller shade and val- 
ance, ceiling light shades, mirror frames 
and dressing table. These are edged 
with bright green rickrack braid. An 
old hooked bath rug carries out the two 
colors. 

The rooms are furnished so that four 
women would be just as comfortable 
as four men. 

I think that in furnishing an attic we 
should avoid the stereotyped fashions 
of decoration. Nothing is expected but 
comfort and, perhaps, amusement. Clear, 
brilliant colors can be used or soft an- 
tique tones, but they should not be 
mixed. 

A small room could be fixed up for 
boys’ or girls’ guests by using marine 
blue woodwork, white walls and yellow 
painted furniture. The curtains could 
be of yellow gingham with a plain or 
pointed band trimming of deep blue 
chambray. Put yellow rag rugs on the 
floor and use lamp shades of blue, yel- 
low and red French paper. The French- 
Canadians make beautiful home-spun 
bed quilts of yellow and white that are 
durable and particularly appropriate for 
such an attic guest room. 

A delightful house that I know boasts 
an attic library and music room. The 
walls are stained, the furniture is heavy 
oak. Between the wall beams are two 

(Continued on page 68) 
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How will you decorate your walls this fall? The wall-cover- 
ing is an essential feature of a room. Its choice reflects your 
personality, be it tasteful and harmonious or—otherwise. The 
same design is not equally appropriate for, say, a Jacobean 
dining-room and an old ivory bedroom. 


Sanitas Modern Wall Cover- Sanitas is made on cloth, ma- 
ing offers styles for every room chine-painted with durable oil 
in the house. Chambray and colors. It does not tear, crack, 
grass-cloth patterns; rich tapes- peel or fade. Hangs just lke 
try and Spanish leather patterns wall-paper. Can be cleaned with 
and glazed tile effects. Also a damp cloth. 
dull-finished plain tints that can Do not decide on your fall dec- 
be hung as they are, or frescoed, orations until you see Sanitas at 

sy stencilled, blended or panelled. your decorator’s. 
th $ - Booklet and Samples on Request 


Address the Manufacturers of 


| a SANITAS MODERN WALL COVERING 
Wipe off the Dirt-- 


Dept. 21 320 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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THE BRAND PEONIES 


Originated by O. F. Brand and Son 
America’s Foremost Hybridizers of the Peony 
PEONY ROOTS 
TE now immense stock of over 500,000 peony 
roots such as we send out at retail, of the very choicest 


500.000 


have al 


varieties. This great stock permits our customers the 
selection of almost any variety they may want in any size they 
desire from divisions to four and five year clumps 
OUR METHODS 

We have made it a practice ever since the growing of peonies 
has become a specialty with us never to grow peomies twice in 
the same soil without a long period of years intervening. 

In this way we have avoided many of the difficulties and 
disappointments encountered by other growers who hav 
wrown their stock continuously year after year tor many years 
on the same ground 

This practice has kept our stock free from disease and has 
enabled us to supply our customers roots that for size and 
constitutional vigor are unsurpassed. 

OUR GUARANTEE 
We guarantee our peonies absolutely true to name. And as 


fine stock everything considered as can be purchased in the 
world 


We are able to make this guarantee because our business is 
handled entirely by experts. Not only is Mr. Brand thoroughly 
versed in every phase of the business but every person who 
has anything to do with our peony business is an expert im 
his or her line Many of our men have been with us for 
over twenty years. The father of our peony field foreman 
handled peonies for Mr. Brand's father away back in the sixties. 


OUR IMMENSE INSULATED STORAGE BUILDING 

The Largest Storage Building in the World devoted to the handling 
of peonies enables us to remove our roots immediately from the field to 
a place where they can be properly cared for away from sun, wind, and 
air until shipped to our customers 

PERSONAL INSPECTION 
Mr. Brand gives every order personal inspection before it is boxed. 
A business handled in this way must give satisfaction. 


If you desire peonies so handled I suggest you write for my beautiful 
new 1920 Peony and Iris Catalogue 


Forty-one years a professional Peony Grower 


A. M. BRAND Faribault, Minn. 
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The Attic As Guest Room 
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book cases. The room is not cheaply 
done. It has a certain elegance, and 
much dignity. After a formal dinner 
it is an entrancing spot in which to 
spend the evening. The music seems to 
have a particularly mellow, caressing 
resonance under the roof. 

If the walls of the attic are not in a 
fit condition to paint, a landscape panel 
paper gives the effect one should get— 
the effect of there being no break be- 


tween the wall and the ceiling. The 
trees rise into an indefinite sky. I 
should think that with scenic paper 


bought by the roll a rather good effect 
could be had if the pattern was cut 
out at the top, letting the trees silhouette 


Roses 


Planted 


against plain paper put over the ceiliny 
and carried down the walls. The wal 
strips would overlap the ceiling paper 
The same could be done with a larg: 
floral design. 

The exposure of the attic is the de 
termining factor in the choice of the 
color. On the other hand, it must be 
remembered that most attics are hot 
in summer and consequently the color 
must help counterbalance the heat. 

In an attic with a north exposure we 
might use a pinkish yellow side wal! 
with deep rose cotton voile curtains and 
furniture painted blue green. This 
would be soft and warm and yet com 
fortable at all seasons of the year. 


the Fall 


in 


(Continued from page 46) 


spireas, get out from the Federal De- 
partment of Agriculture.) 

In the 1920 American Rose Annual 
there appeared a “Rose Zone Map”, 
prepared by the Department of Agri- 
culture to indicate those portions of 
the United States in which the various 
classes of roses would prosper. Any 


| aspiring fajl-planter living near or north 
| of the Great Lakes ought to see this map 


before planning a rose-garden. 
Planting Roses 


The detail of fall rose planting is 
simple and fairly definite. Buy the 
plants of a nurseryman who actually 
grows them, rather than of a dealer, so 
that fresh plants may be expected; the 
rose is not happy out of ground, despite 
its endurance. If ordered before the 
first frosts have removed the leaves, ask 
to have the rose plants “stripped” of 
foliage before they are shipped to you, 
for every live leaf is evaporating water 
to the air every minute it is on the 
plant, and roots out of the ground are 
not able comfortably to provide this 
moisture. Good rose plants look like 
the pictures here, one of which shows 
the “Multiflora” root, and the other 
the “Manetti” root. 

Prepare the ground thoroughly for 


| the roses to be planted in the fall. It 
| is heretical, I know, not to insist on 
| preparation by trenching or complete 


removal to the extent of 2° or 3’ in 
depth for the hybrid teas, but I have 
begun to think that such deep prepara- 
tion is not entirely necessary, save in 
soils that do not drain easily. Fifteen 
to 18” will do very well, and I have 
seen good results where the digging was 
just to the depth of a spade with a 12” 
blade. Nor is the elaborate layer sys- 
tem of soil and manure and sand, etc., 
essential, unless the rose grower is head- 


| ing into the super-expert class, and en- 


deavoring to do the unusual thing with 
varieties of known difficulty. 

Plenty of well-rotted manure is es- 
sential, however, and only in heavy soils 


| which have been thoroughly and re- 


cently treated with manure is it proper 
to omit the addition of a liberal por- 
tion of that desirable form of plant 
food. Note, please, that I bespeak well- 
rotted manure, which means that it is 
all at least three months from the ani- 
It is not necessary to insist on 
cow-manure, though that fertilizer can 
be used fresher than horse-manure with- 
out danger. The latter, when well- 
rotted and “cool”, is just as valuable, 
and mixed stable manure does very well. 
Enough of it, and well enough rotted, 


are the important items. 


Manuring 


“Plenty of manure’ doesn’t mean a 
thin coating spread over the rose ground 


| and then buried out of sight—and often 
entirely out of reach of the rose roots— 


by turning it over with a _ spade 
“Plenty” is a fourth or a third of the 
whole bulk, and to be actually plenty 
for the rose plants, it must be dug in 
and over and through until it is thor- 
oughly mixed with the soil. Roots, gen- 
erally, and rose roots particularly, do 
not travel to find food while they are 
pushing up sap for a newly set top 
The food must be handy and available, 
and well-rotted manure thoroughly 
mixed with the soil is both handy and 
available. 

Where suitable manure cannot be had, 
or where it is desirable to supplement 
a scant supply of it, bone-dust or 
ground bone can be used to advantage. 
In soils already well pulverized by good 
culture, a liberal dose of bone-dust and 
sheep manure—both easily obtainable 
at any wide-awake seed-store—may be 
used instead of manure. These fertil 
izers are in the coarse powder or grain 
form, and will easily mix with the aid 
of enough elbow grease applied through 
a digging fork. The unpleasant odor of 
the dried sheep manure will disappear 
promptly when the mixing with the soil 
is completed. As to the quantity to use 
of a mixture of equal parts “sheep and 
bone”, take into account that this con- 
densed fertilizer is about four times as 
strong as good manure, and act ac- 
cordingly. 

What I have here written about prep- 
aration and fertilization has been writ- 
ten countless times, and is trite to the 
expert; yet I constantly find rose fail- 
ures occurring because neither prepara- 
tion nor fertilization is well enough 
done. It is necessary to insist, even at 
the risk of being tedious, that roses are 
hot dainty but gross feeders, that their 
roots need the food that makes growth 
and bloom right close by, and that 
thorough mixing and solid planting are 
essentials. 

I have gone rather thoroughly into 
the simple detail of rose planting be- 
cause, simple as it is, it has very much 
to do with the home rose-garden pros- 
perity I want to promote. Better to 
have one rose well planted and well do- 
ing than a dozen merely stuck into the 
unprepared ground toward a slow death 
and a discouraging disappointment. 


The Roses to Plant 


With this essential emphasized, and 
on the basis that the reader is a be- 
ginner in rose-growing, the inquiry may 
well be made as to what roses to plant 
in the fall. The answer may be put in 
a progressive sequence, based on con 
ditions about -the home to be rose 
improved. 

Is there a doorway, an arbor, a per 
gola, a kitchen screen, a division fence, 
an old stump, a garden entrance, a gate- 
way, about the home that is vacant of 
plant beauty? If such opportunity ex- 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Peterson’s Perfect Peonies 


The Flower Triumphant 


HE Peony is a flower that can and does laugh at any 
Winter which nature may send us. It came out smiling 

last Spring, 100% there, after a Winter which wrought 
havoc to many so-called “hardy” plants of various kinds. 
And this June it was more luxuriant in growth and bloom 


than | have ever known it to be. 


Do YOU Know the Peony of To-Day? 


Do you know that in addition to its unequalled hardiness, its 
freedom from disease, and its ease of culture, it is, withal, one of the 


largest, most fragrant and beautiful of all flowers? 
I have intimately known and loved the Peony for more than 


25 


years and for the past 16 years I have devoted my life work ex- 


clusively to this Hower and the rose. 


734 15th Street, Washington, D. C., Nov. 10, 1919 


“I have had the same men planting for the past five years Peonies 
from France, Holland, and the United States, and they all agreed 
that yours exceeded by far anything that they had ever planted. I 
agreed with them, and I want to thank you for your excellent ship- 
ment.” 


“I have no objection to your quoting me at any time you desire 
to do so. I think it is well for the public to know where they can 
get good Peony roots, correctly named, as I have had some sad 


experience in the past.’ 
EDWARD P. SCHWARTZ 


(Peonies must be planted in the Fall) 


My new Peony Catalogue for 1920 will open a door of 
ever-increasing garden delight. May I send it to you? 
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George H. Peterson Rose and Peony 


Specialist 





Honeysweet Black Raspberry 
** Sweet as Honey ”’ 
The berry for the million and the millionaire-—there’s millions in it 














Picking Honeysweet. Sold on local market summer of 1920, fifty cents per quart 


"THE berries are the most delicious fruit you ever tasted Ripens in July—sweet and 
delicious—-UNLIKE ANY OTHER BLACK RASPBERRY. 


Honeysweet is extremely hardy, passing through the severe fruit tree killing winter of 
1919-1920 without injury to a single twig on any plant in a four acre patch 


BEARS EVERY YEAR—HAS NEVER BEEN A SLACKER 
LARGE SIZE—GLOSSY BLACK—DELICIOUS 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST BLACK-CAP 
The big clusters of big, black Raspberries literally cover the bushes. Twelve of our 
vigorous, nursery grown plants, will produce many quarts of fruit the first season—Twelve 


plants will fit into your garden nicely NO GARDEN SHOULD BE WITHOUT HONEY- 
SWEET. 


As a dessert berry, in pies, as a canned sauce, as jam, you never tasted anything like 
it—-TRULY A FRUIT FIT FOR A KING. 

Honeysweet has now found its way into every state in the Union and into many parts 
of Canada Wherever it goes it is a winner Planted commercially we know of nothing 
that will pay such immense returns per acre as this new and wonderful variety Many 
growers received $1.05 per pound for this year’s crop of dried Black Raspberries 


Visitors are cordially invited to visit our nurseries during the fruiting season 
Plant Honeysweet—it has been called “The most delicious Black Raspberry.’’ 
Price for good, strong, fruiting plants 


$2.50 per 6, $4.00 per 12, $15.00 per 50, $25.00 per 100, $200.00 per 1000 


GLEN BROS., Inc., Glenwood Nursery, Established 1866 
2005 E. Main Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Beautify Your Home With 


Evergreens 


Direct from Little Tree Farms 
OUR FAMOUS OFFER OF 


6 Ornamental $ 

has enabled thousands of home owners, at: little cost. to 
add to their grounds the beauty and dignity of living 
trees—growing trees, enhancing year by year the attrac 
tiveness of the home and its property value. 


We make this special offer solely to acquaint home 
owners with the service and nursery stocks of LITTLE 
TREE FARMS. This Introductory Offer includes: 


1 Silver Fir, 1 Red Pine, | Juniper, 
1 Douglas Spruce, 1 Austrian 
Pine, 1 Aborvite 


Each of these beautiful Evergreens is 
two feet high, or over; and in sturdy 
growing condition. Packed carefully for 

| safe delivery to transportation company, 
Framingham, Mass.; shipping weight 25 
Ibs. Send remittance with order. 


FREE: The Book of Little Tree Farms 


Beautifully illustrated with photographs 
of trees, shrubs and landscape effects 
Contains valuable data on choice and care 
of nursery stock. Used as a reference 
work in schools, and listed in library of 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Write for it 


American Forestry Company 
Dept. K-10 


15 Beacon Street BOSTON, MASS. 
Owners of Little Tree Farms 
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Stanley BR. Parker, Architect Boston 


, alone is responsible 

for the qualities that make 
White Pine such a good home- 
building wood. 


The smooth, even grain that makes White 
Pine easy to work and permits close-fitting 
its long life when exposed to the 
most rigorous climate 


its freedom from 


warping, splitting and opening at the joints 
—are due to the peculiar characteristics 
that Nature has given the wood. 


WHITE PINE 


We especially recommend White Pine for use 
on the outside of the house, for three centuries 
of home-building in this country have brought 
out the fact that no other wood so successfully 
withstands exposure to the weather. 


White Pine costs a little more than other build 
ing woods, but the prudent home-builder will 
find the slightly added cost a sound investment 
because of the added life White Pine will give to 
his house, and its elimination of repair charges. 


He will have the satisfaction also of having his 
house for many years to come as fine in appear 
ance as the day it 1s completed. 


“White Pine in Home-Building”’ 
with old 
Colonial and Modern homes, full of 


is beautifully illustrated 
valuable information and suggestions 
on home-building, and gives a short, 
concise statement of the merits of 
White Pine. 


There is no charge for it to pros- 


Send for it now. 


pective home-builders. 


INE BUREAU, 


Rank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
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On the left, a rose plant with Manetti roots; on the right a plant 


with Multiflora roots. 


Roses 


Planted in 


Plant deep enough to cover juaction of 
roots and top 2 


Plant firmly 


the Fall 


(Continued from page 68) 


ists, and is exposed to the sun at least 
half the daylight hours of every day, 
start the rose adornment there. The 
modern hardy climbing roses are vigor- 
ous, adaptable, and easy to grow. There 
are three broad divisions of them—the 
small-flowered cluster bloomers, repre- 
sented by the familiar Crimson Rambler 
and its pink sister Dorothy Perkins or 
Lady Gay; the large-flowered Wichu- 
raiana hybrids, represented by Dr. Van 
Fleet and Silver Moon; and the glori- 
fied wild-rose single-flower type, repre- 
sented by American Pillar and Hia- 
watha. The planter may choose which, 
remembering that the small-flowered 
sorts give the largest bloom show with 
the least individual beauty of flower, 
that the single-flowered varieties are 
informal! and lovely, and that the other 
group includes regal flowers of the con- 
ventional rose form. 

Over a doorway the pink Lady Gay 
is most pleasing, as also is Excelsa, the 
improvement on Crimson Rambler. An 
arbor or pergola may have the fine and 


| fragrant Climbing American Beauty for 


crimson and Silver Moon for white— 
and the combination will be very happy. 
Dr. W. Van Fleet will put the pink 
tone between, and extend the season. 


For Screens 


The kitchen screen or the old stump 
will become objects of beauty if cov- 
ered with the strong canes of American 
Pillar. The division fence can have 
Paradise and Hiawatha and Milky Way, 
with their star-eyed single flowers, and 
with a little training will become a thing 
of luxuriant beauty. All I have men- 
tioned will climb to 15’ or more. 

For more intimate effects, use the 
more or less yellow tints of Aviateur 


| Bleriot, Goldfinch, and Alberic Barbier, 
| each providing a special beauty of bud, 











and doing best within a height limit 
of 8 or 10. 

My personal preference is for a con- 
siderable variety of these climbers, so 
as to extend the season, at sacrifice of 
the greater impressiveness of a larger 
display of any one sort. My neighbor, 
who thinks otherwise, shows a most 
notable display of Lady Gay over 
arches, and of Leuchstern and Purity 
and White Dorothy on short posts. 

But, the climbers placed, is there room 
and sunshine for some bush roses? If 
only hard-luck conditions exist, and in 
the more rigorous climates, put in sev- 
eral Rugosa hybrids—Conrad Ferdinand 
Meyer or Sir Thomas Lipton. Roses 
will surely come! 

Next in order of ability to endure 
hardship are the Hybrid Perpetuals, 
which give a great burst of fragrant 
and opulent bloom in June, and are out 
of business usually for the rest of the 
year, save for a few precious flowers of 
some sorts in favorable autumns. Gen- 
eral Jacqueminot, Baroness Rothschild, 


Frau Karl Druschki, Magna Charta, 
Paul Neyron, Anna de Diesbach, are 
reliable and long-enduring varieties. 


Trouble with H. Ts. 


Most of us are adventurers in gar- 
dens, and are willing to take chances 
for rose beauty. That is why more 
Hybrid Tea roses are sold and bloomed 
every year than all other classes put 
together. The “H. Ts.”, as they are 
familiarly called, give us form, fra 
grance, size, and color of bloom, and 
theoretically they flower continually, 
wherefore they are much to be desired. 
That the bushes are ill-shaped, undeco- 
rative when out of bloom, and subject 
to bugs and bothers, is the sporting side 
of the rose effort; for if by care and 
attention, plus weather and good for- 
tune, we bring them to bloom, how 
great is our pleasure! 

As I write, I am looking at a bow! 
of these roses from my own garden, and 
I am proud that I can have them in 
profusion to look at and to give away 
all through this humid July. Yet I 
have failed more often than I have suc 
ceeded, and I no longer buy the Hybrid 
Teas with a feeling of their permanence 
in my garden. Why should I worry 
about what may happen, when I have 
had delight far beyond the power of 
the same number of expended dollars 
to give me any other way? Compared 
with theatre tickets or candy or books, 
the roses are cheaper by far, even if 1 
have but a half-dozen blooms in the 
season, and the plants perish later 
Sufficient unto the hour are the roses 
thereof ! 

Buy the Hybrid Teas, therefore, for 
fall planting in the hope of a season's 
subsequent blooming. Give them your 
best place, your best ground, best pre 
pared, and agree with yourself to pet 
them lovingly in the hope of success, 
but only to try again should you fail. 
If they prove permanent, you are 
ahead! 


H. T. Varieties 


There are nearly a thousand varieties 
of Hybrid Tea roses in American com- 
merce, which is fully nine hundred too 
many. Some do best in one place, some 
in another, and some nowhere in Amer- 
ica. In the 1920 American Rose Annual 
are many pages of bloom records to 
show which sorts do best in certain 
localities, and these indications are, or 
ought to be, precious in the sight of a 
careful rose buyer. Many rose nursery- 
men can give good advice for varied 
localities, but after all, experience is the 
best teacher, and there is much “fun” 
in the failures that turn us toward 
success. 

It is hazardous to name any varieties 
here, yet I may venture to start the 
rose friend with a few of beauty and 

(Continued on page 72) 
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L. Hitlon-Green's Sunlight Greenhouse, Pensacola, Fla. 








HE principle of the Sunlight Double-Glazing, as shown 
here, is a %-inch dead air space between two layers of 
glass forming the transparent blanket. This is 
a patented feature. It retains heat overnight, 
repels the cold, and does away with most of the 
labor and expense of winter gardening. 





It Is Inexpensive to 
Own and Operate a 
Sunlight cia Greenhouse 


You want to get all the pleasure from winter gardening 
without the usual expense, trouble, and doubt of 
results. 


The transparent ‘blanket’ formed by our patented 
Double Glazing retains the sun's heat, repels the cold 
and makes winter growing successful—you need only a 
small oil heater in severe weather. 


Assure yourself of an abundance of fresh vegetables and 
flowers this winter. Arrange now to get a Sunlight Double- 
Glazed Greenhouse—you'll need it early. 


Shipped Ready to Set Up 


Sunlight Double-Glazed Greenhouses are built in Sections— 
perfectly fitted before being shipped, and can be easily set up 
by anyone. Sunlight Double-Glazed Sash as used in the Green- 
houses are interchangeable for use on Hot Beds and Cold 
Frames and need no mats, shutters or other extra covering. 


Our Free Illustrated 
Booklet explains everything 
in detail, gives prices and 
valuable information about 
Greenhouse, Hotbed and 
Cold Frame operation. Send 
for a copy—and get your 
order in early. 


Sunlight Double-Glass Sash Co. 


Duwision of Alfred Struck Co., Inc. 
ESTABLISHED 1860 





944 E. Broadway Louisville, Ky. 








REVITALIZING 
WORN-OUT SOILS 


Each summer, plant life takes from the soil 
which sustains it certain elements of produc- 
tiveness. 


SODUS 


UMU 


puts them back in generous 
abundance. 


The Essence 
of Fertility 


How S i 
} 
/ 






Now is the time to use this 
wonderful natural fertilizer 
to replenish and build up run- 
down soils. 


UMUS: 


—S 


You will be glad you did so when next spring rolls 
around. The results will well repay you. 


A sweet and odorless silt and leaf loam that im- 
proves the growth of flowers, vegetable plants, shrubs, 
trees and lawns. 

Full directions for all uses accompany each ship 
ment. Order a 2-bushel sack, at least. 

Prices on ton and carload lots upon request to large 
users like Golf Courses, Nurseries, Greenhouses 
Estates, etc. 


SODUS HUMUS COMPANY 
192 Main St. 


Benton Harbor, Michigan 
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5 Gane in Lentucky 
“Wagner Plans 
Beautiful Gardens 


Wagner-planned gardens and estates are the highest expression of land- 
scape art. e aim not to supplant Nature, but to supplement her in her 
rugged, natural beauty. Our gardeners guard jealously every natural 
advantage of your grounds, adding here and there those delicate, delightful 
touches which mark the difference between the really artistic and the 
commonplace surroundings. 


Now is the time for fall planning and planting. Iris, Peonies and Flowering 
Shrubs for spring blooming—Evergreens and Conifers for winter cheer. 


Write today for our large, illustrated fall catalog No. 193 and full par 
ticulars of our Landscape Service. 


The Wagner Park Nurseries Company 


Box 92 Sidney, Ohio 
Florists—Nurserymen—Landscape Gardeners 




















Burn Electricity or Coal 


in this Deane French Range 


Ata turn of a switch you get instant heat— 
high, medium or low—as desired. 


With electricity you get cleanliness because 
there is no soot or smoke to discolor utensils or 
kitchen walls. You are assured of safety for 
matches and explosive fuels are not used. You 
save time, for there is no waiting for a fire to reach 
a temperature suitable for cooking or baking. 


Deane French. Range 


using electricity in combination with coal, is one 
that you will take pride in showing to your friends. 
The plain, polished trimmings, the absence of 
“fancy work” to catch dirt, the angle base that pre- 
vents refuse from gathering beneath the range and 
stray drafts from cooling the ovens—all these fea- 
tures and more are found in Deane French Range. 

Consumption of fuel, be it electricity or coal, is 
held to a minimum. In fact, it has been said that 
the saving in fuel soon pays for the range. 

The range illustrated, built of Armco rust- 
resisting iron, is made in two sizes. The electric 
section at the left end has a large oven, a cooking 
top composed of four plates and a broiler in the 

late shelf. The coal section has one oven and a 

re chamber. The French hood collects cooking 
vapors and prevents them from circulating about 
the house. 

At your request, we will mail “The Heart of the 
Home”, our portfolio of special ranges. If inter- 
ested in the electric and coal range illustrated, ask 
for special folder. 


BRAMHALL, DEANE Co. 
263-265 West 36™ St. New York. N-Y. 
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(Continued from page 70) 


vigor and broad adaptability. Gruss 
an Teplitz (probably not a real H. T.) 
will give an abundance of bright crim- 
son blooms if not too violently abused. 
Radiance has reliably shown its pink 
beauty in many places, and Ophelia has 
emerged from the greenhouses to be a 
fine garden rose. Mrs. Aaron Ward, 
also an escape from the forcing-house 
of the florist, will delight with its apri- 
cot buds. Killarney, Lady Alice Stan- 
ley, the lovely new Columbia, La Tos- 
ca, Mad. Abel Chatenay, Mad. Segond 
Weber, Duchess of Wellington—all these 


| are likely to do well in most rose-gar- 


dens. Scores of other sorts will approve 
themselves on trial, and some will dis- 
appoint—if I knew certainly which, I 
would say so! 

Just a word about winter protection 
for these fall-planted Hybrid Tea roses. 
As the outdoor-grown “open-ground” 
plants are received (I would never think 
of planting the little own-root pot- 


| grown plants in the fall), they will 


have the full year’s top-growth on 


them. This should be pruned or “cut 
back” to not over six or seven buds or 
eyes on each stem, and not more than 
three stems to a plant. The roots also 
need to be pruned only to smooth any 
ragged ends. When setting in the pre- 
pared ground, they should be enough 
deeper than they grow in the nursery 
to cover the junction of the bud with 
the root at least 2”. When solidly 
firmed into the soil—and loose planting 
is an assurance toward failure !—pull up 
3” or 4” more of ground loosely about 
the stems. After this has frozen, weeks 
later, cover the ground with evergreen 
boughs or other loose litter, to serve 
as protection against the winter sun 
rather than against the winter’s cold. 
This protection must be loose and open, 
not close and tight; it is to shield 
against sun and wind, and yet must 
permit air circulation. If the spring 
shows some freezing back, simply cut 
away the dead wood, and if the root 
is uninjured Nature will provide a new 
top. 


Planning the Modern Laundry 


(Continued from page 52) 


The laundry is not complete without 
a simple well-arranged cabinet to pro- 
vide for the storage of soap, starch, 
sleeve boards, clothes pins and other 
accessories. There may also be a com- 
partment for brooms and mops where 
these essentials may be hung up. 

The flooring material should be chosen 
with an idea for ease of cleanliness, 
Wood is the 
most comfortable floor to work upon 
and is the cheapest but is difficult to 
keep clean and rots easily. Since tile 
and cement are too hard for comfort, 
a composition floor seems to be the ideal 
material. This can be carried 6” up 
the walls to form a sanitary base. A 
bell-trap can be placed in this floor to 
carry off the surplus water and to facil- 
itate cleaning. For a trifling additional 
expenditure the floor under the hamper 
could be raised 3” above the main floor 


Beauty and 


the 


of the laundry. This tends to keep the 
basket free from any moisture which 
might accumulate on the floor. 

If expense is not too great a con- 
sideration a tile wainscot about 3’ high 
on all four sides of the room adds to 
cleanliness and looks. A very good 
substitute however, is to plaster the 
wall with cement up to the same height 
and cover it with a gloss finished paint 
—this could be a shade darker than the 
wall above—and where the two meet 
paint a band of brown or blue about 
an inch wide. 

The initial outlay of this up-to-date 
laundry is soon overbalanced by the 
saving in wages, by gas and electric 
bills, and which is of greatest impor- 
tance, the time and strength of the 
housekeeper. These things far out- 
weigh the matter of initial expense for 
installation. 


Bathroom 


(Continued from page 51) 


There are some points in favor of 
the enameled tub. It doesn’t absorb so 
much heat from the water; hence a hot 
bath can be obtained in it more quick- 
ly. It is lighter in weight, therefore 
more easy to install in frame houses and 
its plumbing is easier to handle. Fur- 
thermore, greater uniformity can be had 
in its construction. 

In the tub which is built into the 
wall, there is a tendency to neglect 
proper piping conditions. When in- 
stalling a solid tub, it is necessary to 


| build a bulkhead in back of the tub so 


as to take care of the waste pipe which 
should be available to the plumber as it 
often needs a new washer. Or it must 
be built against a closet wall so that the 
pipes are easy to get at, or against a 
hall wail or some stable place. 


Valves 


There are myriads of styles of faucets, 


vents and outlets used today -in tubs. 


It was at first thought advisable to 
have the inlet as near the floor of the 
tub as possible in order to make the 
pour of the water practically soundless 
after the first inch or two came in. 


| This is about the only advantage of 


this arrangement. It is far better to 


| have the inlet higher up, either on top 


of the wall of the tub, or even in the 


wall above the tub. [If it is in the wall 
of the room it is impossible to hit one’s 
back while bathing; and one may have 
a shampoo nozzle attached; or draw 
water from it whether one is in the tub 
or not, and when necessary, fill a pail 
or dish. There is more noise when the 
water is running into the tub, but what 
of it? If you have a good door on 
your room, that will silence the sound. 

With the low inlet, there is a remote 
danger of drawing in through the pipe 
dirty water from the apartment above 
if some one is bathing in the tub which 
is a twin to yours. It is quite possible 
for this to happen unless the plumbing 
system is very well contrived. 

One can have a hot water and a 
cold water faucet or one faucet from 
which both hot and cold come. This is 
a matter of taste. More often there are 
two, but many people like one, so that 
there can be a mixture of water, giving 
a comfortable temperature. 

Tubs, of necessity, have to be placed 
in many ways. When in recesses or in 
a corner, the valves, etc., can be placed 
at one end. When against a wall, the 
piping can be placed above the bath in 
the wall. This method often lends a 
luxurious air to a room and has been 
utilized in the most elaborate ones. 

(Continued on page 74) 
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How your Architect can write 
heating comfort and small coal 
bills into your specifications 










an SS 


When your architect includes Hoffman valves in 
your heating specifications, he is planning a warm, “re 
cozy home for you, because Hoffman Valves assure Valve. The rec- 
ognized standard 
[1] Radiators hot from end to end—a few seconds for radiator vent- 


after you turn on the steam héat. ing in one pipe 
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No. 8 Hoffman 
Return Line§g 
Valve for va- 
por or vapor 
racuum systems 


et 


<3) HOFFMAN VAIVES | 


systems. 
[2] Radiators that radiate heat noiselessly—no 
anging or thundering. 


[3] No disastrous water and steam leaks. £ 


- 
[4] Automatic perfection. Hoffman Valves are 


made right then sealed against meddling or need 
for adjusting. 


And so you get complete warmth on low steam 
pressure—hence small coal bills. | 


As soon as your steam system has been equipped with 
Hoffman Valves you will receive the Hoffman guaran- 
tee of five years’ perfect operation. 


Be sure to ask 
your architect about it. 


Send to our New York office 
for the booklet, ““More Heat from Less Coal.” 
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more heat from less coal 


HorrMan Speciatty Co., Inc. 


Los Angeles 
405 S. Hill St. 





New York City 
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KAUFFMAN 
Radiator Shields 
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Running Water for Every Home 


The Kewanee Water Supply System ends lifting and 
filling of heavy water buckets in the kitchen and 
laundry, in the barn, milk house and garage. Simple 
in construction, requires little attention and works 
steadily day after day without getting out of order. 
There is also a Kewanee Lighting Plant, and a Combination 


System supplying both running water and electric light, 
and a Sewage Disposal System. 


Send for free booklet describing over 100 plants for farms, 
country houses, clubs, etc. 














PROTECT DECORATIONS 
and 
ADD to the APPEARANCE 
of YOUR ROOMS 


Thousands 
in use. 

They catch 
the dust and 
hold it. 




















KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES CO. 0 
llinois wumidity 
401 S. Franklin Street Kewanee, | also if vou 
» KEwa ri E & co want it. 
Neth : 7LASS, 
Water Supply Electric Light Sewage Disposal . : in 4 
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KAUFFMAN ENGINEERING CO. 
ST. LOUIS U.S. A. 
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KNAPE & VOGT 


Garment Care System 


JOU can save from $200 to $500 on your 
new house by planning, smaller, more 
efficient closets, made possible by the KNAPE 
& VOGT Garment Care System. Saves 
valuable space that can be allotted to other 
rooms, and assures the better care of wearin}, 
apparel 


The KNAPE & VOGT Garment Care System 
does away with hooks and crude hanpers 
that destroy the beauty and set of your attire. 
Carriers are roller-bearin?,and operate easily 
on a telescoping slide. A slight pull brings 
the whole wardrobe out into the hjht and 
air of the room. There are special hangers 
for every }arment and, as those for coats and 
jackets are shoulder-fitting, and “nestin}”, 
more can be used on the carriers of this 
system 


Write us for particulars and suppestive plans 
whereby you can save money by installin3, 
the KNAPE & VOGT Garment Care System 
in your new home, or by which you can 
modernize your old closet. 


This system of jarment care modernizes 
closets inold or new homes, apartment houses, 
hotels, clubs, lodges, etc. Installation in old 
closets is easily effected by attaching, over top 
of door casing, and to rear wall. A screw 
driver is the only tool required. Carriers 
are made in all sizes from 12 to 60 inches 
in lenjth. 


On sale at hardware and department stores. If not 
immediately obtainable at yours, write us giving closet 
dimensions and we will see that you are supplied. 


KNAPE & VOGT MFG. CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


New York, 168 Church Sereet Chicago, 5446 Washington Blvd. 
St. Louts, Tithe Guarantee Bldg. Boston, 8 High 
San Francisco, Rialto Bldg. Minneapolis, Soo Line Bldg 
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The light perco- 
lates around the 
mirror on to the 
face. Courtesy 
of Edison Co. 


the Bathroom 


(Continued from page 72) 


Nearly every modern bath has a 
shower of some description. 

The difficulty with the shower is the 
splashiness of it. The first protective 
device was a cloth on a bracket. This 
is still used to a great extent, but the 
ideal arrangement is to have the shower 
in a closet designed for it, opening into 
the room. This closet may be of glass, 
marble, or tile, with a cloth curtain or 
a door to match the material of which 
the section is built. The door should 
be as small as possible. Twenty inches 
is quite large enough. The smaller the 
opening, the less chance for the escape 
of water. Besides, a large door is a 
nuisance to clean. 

When the compartment is used there 
can be, besides the ordinary head bath, 
a needle bath. This may consist of from 
eight to twelve nozzles pointing in from 
the four corners of the compartment, or 
it may be a series of apertures in metal 
yipes hung around the inside of the com- 
partment. When the separate compart- 
ment for the shower is not desired, one 
may find a substitute for the sheet in 
the arrangement shown in the Felix 
Warburg bathroom picture in this ar- 
ticle. The glass sheets are practical and 
not cumbersome. Nevertheless, they in- 
volve more cleaning, and in the average 
home this must be considered today. 


Mixing the Water 


There are various propositions on the 
market to mix the water in the shower 
so that it can not scald the bather. 
One manufacturer offers a little toe pipe, 
with which to test the temperature of 
the water before starting the bath. 
These things are more or less desirable 
and dependable but are not at all 
necessary 

It is best to have the valves at the 
entrance as you walk into the shower, 
so that your arm may not be under 
the flow when it begins. If the piping 
is well done and the valves work, the 
mixture of hot and cold water can be 
tempered sufficiently to be safe and 
comfortable. Here, as well as in every 
other department of purchasing, you are 
told a lot of things, and if inexperienced, 
you may be horribly taken in, and led 
to buy a lot of unnecessary things, 
which though good in themselves, are 
quite dispensable. 

The shower bath compartment must, 
of course, be large enough to permit 
the bather to stand inside without hav- 
ing to be all the time under the shower. 
This is an important point. Glass doors 
are not necessary either for a tiled or 
for a marble compartment. A light 
weight curtain is good, with the smallest 
possible entrance. This obviates the 
cleaning of the door 

Tiled floors and floors of honed 
marble are better for shower receptors 
than are the porcelain ones. They fit 
into the building problem better, can be 
made in any size and are less slippery. 
Be very careful in selecting the plumber 
who puts in your shower, because unless 
the drain and curb are absolutely right 


you will be exposed to the danger of 
flooding the room and the partitions of 
the house. 


Lavatories and Tables 


The styles of these are legion. The 
sizes are so well standardized that un- 
less one wants them made according to 
some bizarre pattern it is not necessary 
to give dimensions. The usual length 
is about 33”. This is ample and grace- 
ful. The 54” takes more space than 
most bathrooms can give up to the 
lavatory, and makes quite unnecessary 
bulk. The 33” lavatory—and any 
smaller size—can be made of vitrified 
china, which is handsomer and less ab- 
sorbent than the solid porcelain lava- 
tory. The vitrified china is fired, and 
therefore it is difficult to make in large 
pieces. 

Lavatories may be made for corners, 
or straight walls. They may have two 
legs, or a center pedestal or four legs, 
or they may be simply hung on brack- 
ets. Two legs, however, is the usual 
style, although four makes a very lux- 
urious looking table. The legs can be 
had in nickel, glass, brass or in the 
handsomest types of gold, with carving 
or some other kind of design. 

There has been a reversion, too, in 
the lavatory. The new style is to make 
them of imported marble, cut in one 
piece. With these the gold leg is suit- 
able, also the glass which looks well 
and is most satisfactory, being easy to 
clean. Soft American marble is ab- 
sorptive and stains easily, so when you 
use marble, get the imported if possible. 
Another point should be noted in buy 
ing the lavatory,—have enough space 
on it so that it can hold a glass; other- 
wise extra cost will accrue from break 
age and ruined nerves. 

In addition to the lavatory, as we 
have said, is the bidet, and the dressing 
table. The latter is sometimes made of 
glass on gold, nickel or brass standards, 
but it is oftener made of vitrified por 
celain on four legs. 


Faucets 


The faucets on tubs, lavatories, bidet, 
shower, etc., require a great deal of care, 
since they must be cleaned so often. 
Various materials have been used, such 
as cut glass, porcelain and nickel, por- 
celain-like enamel, brass, silver, gold, 
etc. For a very rich room, gold and cut 
glass, or the gold alone is_ beautiful. 
But for most rooms the porcelain and 
nickel faucets are the very best and 
demand the least care. All-white enamel 
is not durable and is hard to take care 
of properly. 

It is very much better to have one 
faucet through which both hot and 
cold water can flow. The faucet should 
have an overhang of at least 1” from 
the side of the lavatory, so that it will 
be possible to get a glass under it for 
filling or your hand under for washing, 
thus obviating the necessity of filling a 
basin every time you want to rinse 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney’s Studio 
Is Kelsey Health Heated 


MAGINE if you will, such a ; 4 } occupying desirable positions under 
I studio, in which every element , windows, or necessitating expen- 

of harmony has been given the , : =: sive subterfuges in an endeavor to 
most careful consideration by TITTY Dy fveuusesuedl ‘ overcome their obtrusiveness. 
architect and owner alike. 





Even as you scarce see the source 
ee : of the heat, you seldom feel it. 
Imagine its lighting done in such a 


skillful way that its source is no 7 Z , | You do not feel the Kelsey Health 
more apparent than daylight itself. | Heat, but you do feel its comfort. 


Now imagine the same lighting Mm) «You don’t feel the heat because it 


produced by insistently obtrusive heats. with freshly heated fresh 
“lighting fixtures” which are such air, rightly humidified. 

a horror; and you have a striking 
similarity between Kelsey Health 
Heat and radiator heats in general. 


Of decided importance in these 
days of high coal costs, it gives 
more heat from the same coal than 
any other heat 

The Kelsey Heat openings can be 
so inconspicuously placed as to be * fi - Which fact we weicome being chal 
scarcely noticeable. = lenged to prove. 


They never extend into the room Delano and Aldrich, Architects, New York Send for booklet 


New York Office Boston 9 Office 
103-K Park Avenue | HE | .ELS E 405-K P. O. Sq. Bldg. 
WARM AIR GENERATOR 


237 James Street 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Your Water Supply - 


without a lank 


—no attic tank 

—no elevated tank 

—no pneumatic tank 
no tank at all! 


The last word in water supply system development— 


| - Westco 
| Tankless Water System 


You open the faucet, and the pump delivers a steady stream 
of water direct from the well or other source of supply, 
under ample pressure. Close the faucet, and the pump stops 
No tank to leak, freeze, rot, rust, overflow or collapse. No 
tank to pay for, install or maintain. No belts, no gears, no 
springs, no valves. 
Note what a compact, simple, yet complete system this is 
It requires the minimum of attention. The WESTCO Pump 
has only one moving part—doesn’t even need oiling. The 
WESTCO System is easy to install and can be run off regular 
electric light circuit or farm lighting plant. 
Thousands of WESTCO Tankless Systems are in daily, successful 
yperation 
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“WHITE HOUSE” Units—E, P, Charlton Residence, Westport Harbor, Mass. whereeN ue ony COMPANY 
66 >99 . DAVENPORT, IA. MOLINE, ILL. 
The ““WHITE HOUSE” Line , 


Branch offices and distributors in principal cities 
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The last word in kitchen efficiency. 
Steel Dressers white enameled. 
Manufactured in a Unit System. 


rust Anil iat 


Full information on request 


JANES & KIRTLAND 
133 West 44th Street, New York 


There’s a Westeo pump 
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MMEYER 


Me Branch De Luxe 


3861 Fifth Avenue WVew York 
Exclusive footwear for Women. 


Our representatives visit all the larger cities, 


We shall be pleased to 
notify you of dates upon request, 
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your hands. There are fancy faucets 
which do not meet these requirements, 
but avoid them. Faucets which only 
flow when held are a curse and should 
only be used in public places where the 
water tax is high. 

What you must look out for in the 
floor tile is that it be as little slippery 
as possible. Therefore do not get a 
glazed tile. More and more floors are 
being tiled in colors, to match the home 
scheme. Also, the dull tile obviates the 
squeak occasioned by the shoe touch- 
ing it. This is a minor point, but one 
worthy of notice. 

Walls can be tiled to any height de- 
sired. In the average room the tile is 
carried only 46” up except at the point 
where the shower is installed. There it 
should be carried up 7’ 


The Closet 


The syphon type is, of course, the 
best obtainable. Many closets are sold 
especially from catalog and by mail, as 
absolutely silent. Never, if you can 
help it, buy anything of this sort from 
a photograph. No closet can be ab- 
solutely silent. If there is any flow at 
all, complete silence would be impos- 
sible. A minimum of noise is the best 
that can be achieved, and the best 
makers have closets of this sort. 

The bowls are generally of porcelain, 
and the best ones are of vitrified china 
(really porcelain), which is non-absor- 
bent and quite the thing for this use 
because of the freedom from discolora- 
tion. 

For general use, the less wood around 
the seat, the better. 

The tank as a flushing medium is 
still about the best thing to use. There 
are on the market various flush valve 
types, some of which operate with a 
foot button on the floor or with a hand 
lever on the right side of the closet. 
These may be good in some locations, 
but neither the ordinary plumber nor 
the man in the house can repair them 
in an emergency.- The piping in the 


Collecting 


valve type of flusher requires careful 
arrangement to avoid trouble. 

Sometimes it is rather convenient to 
have the closet in a doored recess open- 
ing into the room and available from 
the hall as well. This is especially to 
the point when there are few bathrooms 
in the house. 


Incidental Fittings 


Chairs and stools are usually in white 
enamel or in fancy rooms are made to 
match the general style which prevails 
in the decoration. 

The question of closets in the bath- 
room is entirely dependent upon in- 
dividual taste. You can have the wall 
and mirror finished type, or the long 
door regular closet, or a combination 
of these, with or without full length 
mirror. In some rooms a glass shelved 
linen closet is found to be a real con- 
venience. 

The soap racks, etc., have lately be- 
come recessed in walls. This system is 
not popular, however, because, although 
useful and economical for hotel or in- 
stitutional use, it adds no charm to the 
fine bathroom. Rather, it detracts from 
its dignity. 

A nice way to have scales in a bath- 
room is to have the dial encased in the 
wall, and the tray on which one stands, 
sunk into the floor. This arrangement 
economizes space and is very welcome 
to fastidious people. 

Plan the bathroom of your house 
early. Talk with your architect. In- 
sist upon the best and get it. Your 
bathroom need consist of very few 
things, in the last analysis, and the 
wisest plan is to get the best. The cest 
will be from $250 upwards, for fix- 
tures. However, it is wisest to buy the 
best you can afford so that a replace- 
ment cost is obviated. There must be 
no skimping of plumbing work, be- 
cause that would be a menace to both 
health and wealth, and the plumbing 
costs no more for good material than 
for bad. 


Autographs 


(Continued from page 27) 


On the other hand the growing in- 
terest in real autograph collecting has 
led to devising many delightful and 


legitimate uses for autograph letters 
and documents. I know of no more 
attractive a wall-decoration for a li- 


brary than framed original letters of 
famous writers. These are made doubly 
interesting by having portraits of the 
writers, preferably small engraved ones, 
placed within the same mount with the 
autograph letters. Rare letters so 
mounted should never be pasted down 
on the boards of the mount, but should 
be tipped with paste (never with glue) 
and placed under the mat opening. 
Wide frames are unsuitable for auto- 
graphs, very narrow wood strips being 
used instead. 

A few unusually interesting auto- 
graphs may well be called a collection, 
although one would not care to frame 
an extensive group of autographs. A 
large collection of letters is best arranged 
with each piece in a separate folder on 
the outside of which is written a brief 
biographical sketch of the writer of the 
document contained therein, together 
with a clearly written transcription of 
the writing if it happens that the auto- 
graph is difficult to decipher readily. 

Again, autographs may be inserted to 
add interest to such books as they may 
have definite connection with. In my 
own library I have, in addition to books 
autographed by their authors, other vol- 
umes which have become “association 
books” likewise by the insertion of auto- 


graph letters and documents. Some col- 
lectors have taken a single work, a Life 
of Napoleon, for instance, and by the 
addition of autograph material and 
prints have expanded one volume into 
twenty or more. As for myself, I have 
been content with the addition of a 
treasure or two, leaving to those who 
have but a single hobby, and that teth- 
ered to such a post, to pursue this sort 
of extended extra illustration known as 
“Grangerizing,” from the method used 
by an 18th Century writer, the Rev. 
James Granger in illustrating his Bio- 
graphical History of England. It must 
be admitted that Grangerizing is a very 
fascinating hobby and one that is ap- 
plicable to every product of literary en- 
deavor. 

The uninitiated who might become 
interested in autographs are often fright- 
ened away by imagining that interesting 
autographs are beyond reach and be- 
yond purse. True it is that good auto- 
graphs are becoming more scarce as 
collecting them increases, but collections 
are constantly being dispersed by public 
or private sale; new “finds” are likewise 
constantly coming to light. Fortunately 
for the collector America has become an 
important market for autographs, and 
several noted dealers in autographs lend 
impetus to the pursuit. Of course fine 
letters by great makers of history are 
not to be had for a song, except through 
those happy accidents which add zest to 
collecting of any sort. I once obtained 

(Continued on page 78) 
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MISS SWIFT 


11 EAST SSTH STREET, NEW YORK 








TYRINGDALE FURNITURE 


An interesting Booklet on decorative furniture 
will be sent on application. Specify Booklet B. 











INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 


FURNITURE, HANGINGS, 
MATERIALS, WALL AND 
FLOOR COVERINGS 


MANTEL ORNAMENTS 
DECORATIVE PAINTINGS 


SPECIALTIES IN BOUDOIR 
FURNISHINGS, LAMPS, 
SHADES AND MIRRORS 
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Genuine Reed Furniture 
Selections of Highest Quality 
DISTINCTIVE MODELS 
for Homes of Refinement, Clubs and Yachts 


By patronizing a Shop that Specializes 
in Reed Furniture you have the advan- 
tages of Exclusiveness, Unusual Designs, 
Preeminence in Quality, and Reliability. 





CRETONNES, CHINTZES, UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 
Interior Decorating 


‘The REED SHOP, Inc. 


581 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





“Suggestions in Reed Furniture” forwarded on receipt of 25c postage 
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-“ | The Sun Parlor 


yf [ts enamel furniture and trim, and 

trim, and bright hangings make it 
- \ bright and cheerful. Particular care 
should be exercised in choosing enamel 
for sun parlors as the finish must be 
fast to light. 


If you specify Johnson's Perfectone Undercoat 
and Enamel you are sure of a perfect finish 
and wearing quality and covering capacity are 
of the highest. 


JOHNSON’S PERFECTONE 
Under-Coat and Enamel 


Johnson's Perfectone Under-Coat and Enamel 
are absolutely fast to light. They will not fade, 
chip, check, crack or peel. The stock shades 
are White, Ivory and French Gray—the ap- 
proved shades of the most discriminating deco- 
rators. Insist upon JOHNSON’S 


j S. C. JOHNSON & SON, 
Racine, Wis. U.S. A. 
— “The Wood Finishing Authorities” 
—S ——— 
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HE aim of Berkey & Gay designers 
is to create furniture one delights to 
live with. 


Wrought in this spirit, the simplest piece 
becomes with the passing years a more and 
more cherished possession —the grace of its 
lines, the soft, deep glow of its finish, a breath 


ot home. 


How satisfying the purchase of such furni- 
ture—at so slight a difference in price—in 
preference to furniture of no particular 


distinction. 


An illustrated brochure 
concerning Berkey & Gay furniture, together with 


1ame of nearest dealer, sent upon request 





THIS SHOP MARK 
is inlaid in every genuine 
Berkey & Gay production 
It is the customer's protec 
tion when buying and his 
pride thereafter. 


Berkey & Gay Furniture Company 
444 MONROE AVENUE 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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(Continued from page 76) 


for fifty cents a letter written by Mar- 
tha Washington on note-paper water- 
marked with a portrait of her illustrious 
spouse, a note that would probably fetch 
at least a hundred and fifty dollars had 
not disaster overtaken and destroyed it. 
A holograph letter by Button Gwinnett, 
a signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence would, if such were extant, bring 
at least $25,000, although the discovery 
of a hundred Gwinnett letters would 
send any such price tumbling. I know 
of only one autograph letter signed by 
Thomas Lunch, Jr., another signer, and 
this brought something like $7,000, when 
sold some years ago. It is now in the 
collection of the New York Public Li- 
brary. On the other hand I find in a 
catalogue just issued by a noted Amer 
ican dealer fine letters by other signers 
at moderate prices, one by Stephen Hop- 
kins of Rhode Island at $20, one by 
Samuel Huntington of Connecticut at 
$10 and so on. This same catalogue of- 
fers one an autograph note by John 
Greenleaf Whittier for $2, a page of 
William Cullen Bryant's translation of 
the Odyssey in his own handwriting for 
$5, an extremely interesting letter on 
political matters and giving her ideas as 
to future life by the famous Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough for $10, a let- 
ter by Ouida, the novelist for $3, the 
autograph manuscript, signed, of Jules 
Verne’s Memories of Infancy and 
Youth, a poem in manuscript by Walt 
Whitman at $10, while a fine two-page 
letter by Emile Zola may be had for 
less than half of that. 

Thus one need have no fear that auto- 
graph collecting or the collecting of a 
few fine autographs for the purpose of 
enhancing the interest of a room is be- 
yond the purse or the possibility. 
Whether library, music-room, hall or 
living-room, autographs offer a sugges- 
tion for making one’s house more inter- 
esting 

It is not everyone, I know, who 
shares with me a delight in catalogs, 
catalogs for the sake of many things, 
and—I do confess it !—catalogs for their 
own sake. It is an enlightening diver- 


sion with which those who do not know 
its seductions might have little patience 
but I daresay that if such Philistines 
could be persuaded to dip into the lore 
such brochures hold forth, they would 
at least make exception in their anath- 
ema to catalogs of autographs. Had 
it not been for a catalog of autograph 
that arrived in the morning’s post | 
would never have known that Lord 
Byron contemplated going to America 
to start as a planter, that it was Brahms’ 
dislike for concerts that kept him from 
a trip to England, Petrograd and Paris. 
that Charles I had his stationer account 
for a “skynne of vellome being guilt 
and lymnd very faier,” that G. P. R 
James troubled to send a friend a recips 
for an infusion of roses, that Ruskin 
was “pulled up” in his plans of casting 
from the ducal palace by “the need ot 
paying a tax of a hundred per cent”- 
how we can feel for him!—and that 
Robert Louis Stevenson had no idea 
that his Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde would 
go “into any other form than the ig 
noble shillingswort,” and also that “pub- 
lishers are thrifty,” highly important 
matters as you will agree! Blessed 
catalogs! 

Yes, gentle reader, I can recommend 
autograph collecting highly; one has 
but to begin; there is no ending! But 
let not enthusiasm carry discretion along 
the historic road traveled by the lat 
M. Michel Chasles of France, a noted 
scientist, who, incredible as it may seem, 
was induced by a man named Vrain 
Lucas to purchase from him a collection 
of 27,000 “autographs” for 150,000 
francs, nearly all of which were the most 
ridiculous forgeries, including letters 
written in the French language at 
tributed by the suave Vrain-Lucas to 
the authorship of Julius Caesar, Cleo- 
patra, Vercingetorix, Judas Iscariot, 
Sappho, Tiberius Caesar and, of course, 
Mary Magdalene! But the world, for 
tunately, is not as full of preoccupied 
scientists as it is of ingenious charlatans 
and the affaire Vrain-Lucas did not, 
fortunately, fall as a death blow to auto- 
graph collecting. 


Engaging a Landscape Architect 


(Continued from page 40) 


and its surroundings, he will fail in a 
large measure, even if the garden is ever 
sq beautiful in itself. 

That is one of the greatest charms 
of the landscape architect’s work—the 
infinite variety of it, for no two gardens 
ought ever to be alike. 

And what a host of kinds there are— 
terrace gardens for hillsides, shady gar- 
dens for woods and courtyards, formal 
gardens and naturalistic ones, walled 
gardens, rock gardens, rose gardens, 
shrub gardens, and even vine gardens, 
stately gardens with fountains and 
statues, with box bushes and bay trees, 
and intimate gardens with a seat be- 
neath an apple tree, large gardens and 
gardens that are made up of a myriad 
of small subdivisions, gardens with long 
vistas, and tiny gardens that nestle so 
close to rooms that they become ver- 
itable parts of them. 

On this first visit, too, it is really im- 
portant for the landscape architect to 
determine—I might call it sense or feel— 
your social position, the kind of enter- 
taining you do and the scale upon which 
you live. Besides, he will want to know 
how much you will spend on the garden 
and how much you can afford for the 





| upkeep of it. All these things will de- 


termine the nature of your garden. 

The maintenance of the garden is a 
very serious problem today, with the 
shortage and high cost of labor, but 
somehow I feel that just these difficul- 


ties will be the impetus to new and 
fresh garden developments. After all. 
these difficulties are not new ones—the 
change from the old and passée bedding- 
out of plants to the use of the herba- 
ceous border, for instance, was due, no 
doubt, as much to an increase in wages 
as to the decadence into which the bed- 
ding plant had fallen. So foresight into 
the cost of maintenance is very essential. 

I have visited just recently some ex- 
tremely rich gardens with marble foun- 
tains, great walls and statues, great yews 
and box and cedar hedges—wonderfully 
effective. Such gardens are very ex- 
pensive to build but comparatively sim 
ple to take care of. On the other hand 
charming little shrubbery gardens can 
be arranged with deciduous plants whose 
cost and care will be a negligible quan- 
tity. The flowers for a garden are its 
smallest expenditure, and herbaceous 
borders can be ever so simple for main- 
tenance, but they do require not only 
constant attention but intelligent and 
loving care to keep them in beauty year 
after year. 

All these matters the landscape archi- 
tect is storing up in his mind—most 
likely while you are having a very 
amiable conversation and are getting 
acquainted with one another. This get- 
ting acquainted is important in itself. 
You must like “-his—or her—personality 
and trust his artistic judgment in much 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Lighting Fixtures 


Observe these handsome brackets. 
[Imagine them on your walls. 
Wouldn’t they be an improvement ? 
Choice is offered in Dull Brass 
and Black, Colonial Silver and 
Old Ivory finishes. 

MILLER Lighting lixtures are 
of sound, dependable construction, 
made to give life-time service. 
Special manufacturing facilities 
plus nation-wide distribution make 
their prices lower now than before 
the War. 

Write for name of MILLER 


Distributor near you. 


KEDWARD MILLER & COQ.., 
Established 1844 


Meriden, Connecticut 
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ROOKWOOD 
POTTERY 
COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 
Pottery and Tiles 


Write for 


Literature. 


Painted XVIII Century Italian Chair—Louis X V1 oval 
inlaid Tulipwood Table—Alabaster Lamp—Painted 
Jirectoire 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 
ANTIQUES 


33 East 57th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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The most enthrallin 
Home Entertainer ! 
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Flickerless SAFETY A COLL-2 

T permits the enjoyment of motion pictures, without dependence 

upon another's choice. You can enjoy entertainments of your 

own selection. Have the stars of filmdom—Mary Pickford, 
Norma Talmadge, Wm. S. Hart, Douglas Fairbanks, Charlie Chap- 
lin, Roscoe Arbuckle,—the darlings and heroes and comedians 
bring their choicest treasures to your home for a quiet evening 
with your family, or for the delight of your friends. 

Thousands of reels of the world’s best Dramas, Comedies, Ani- 
mated Cartoons, Scientific, Travel, Educational and War Pictures 
are available More are being added weekly. Through the 
Pathéscope Film Exchange in principal cities you may rent or 
exchange films as often as you desire. 

These are all printed on narrow-width, “Safety Standard” slow- 
burning film, approved by the fire underwriters for use anywhere 
and labeled “Enclosing Booth Not Required”. 

Ordinary fiims are dangerous. The operation of any portable 
projector using ordinary inflammable films, without a fire proof 
enclosing booth is prohibited by State, Municipal and Insurance 
restrictions and violators are frequently subjected to severe pen- 
alties 

Anyone can operate the New Premier—anywhere, anytime. No 
licensed operator needed. No fire-proof enclosing booth required. 
Operates on any electric-light circuit, from a storage battery or 
even by a hand generator 


The Living Past 


The old family album was crude. It took an immense imagina- 
tion, to make it live again. But to take your own pictures with 
a Pathéscope camera is to be able to re-create the living, moving 
reality of your most enjoyable memories. 

We number among our patrons such well-known and discrimi- 
nating purchasers as Vincent Astor, Mrs. J. Ogden Armour, Fred- 

_ ———_ erick G. Bourne, four of the du Ponts, Mrs. 
Edwin Gould, Mrs. Pembroke Jones, H. O. 
Havemeyer, Jr., Otio Kahn, Charles S. 
Mellen, Henry C. Phipps, Mrs. Jacob Schiff, 
Mrs. Alfred G. Vanderbilt, F. W. Wool- 
worth and many others. 

Visit the Pathéscope Salon at any Agency 
and see this wonderful machine in opera- 
tion. Bring your friends and select your 
own program—operate the machine yourself. 
See it and be convinced. 

Write for the address of nearest Agency. 





The Pathéscope Co. of America, Inc. 


Willard B. Gook, President 
Suite 1828 Aeolian Hall, 


New York City 
Agencies in Principal Cities 
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House & Garden 


Pottery lamp and 
parchment shade, 
13” high. Colors, 
orange, old rose, 
blue, _heliotrope. 
Complete $10 


jf. SHOPS 


They may be purchased through the House & 
GARDEN eaeoome Service, 19 W. 44th St., New 


York City 


(27) A charming group 
ing is shown at the bot 


| tom of this page. The 





| ing things, 


wrought iron and_ gilt 
candelabra are unusually 
graceful and one has a 
choice of orange, old gold 


| or blue candles. The 


price, including candles, is 
$18.50 a pair. 

(28) The fruit bowl in 
the center with the deli- 
cate, open-work top is of 
deep, cream-colored pot- 
tery. An interesting and 
lovely effect could be ob- 
tained by filling the bowl 
with oranges and using 
orange-colored candles. 
The bowl is priced at 
$17.50. 

(29) In the same shop 
that has so many charm- 
I found a 
painted wood box or ham- 
per. It is a copy of an 
old Dutch box and is 15” x 
22” and 22” high. It is 
gaily decorated with flow- 
ers and a landscape de- 


sign on a buff ground. The price is $35. 

(30) The widespread interest in dogs 
has created a demand for good-looking 
In a shop known for the 
excellence of its sporting outfits, I found 
some collars heavily studded with brass 
They come in 
tan, red and dark green leather and are 
1%” wide and range in length from 
Price $2.50. Leashes of 
the best quality English harness leather 
can be had from $1.30 to $2.75. 


dog collars. 


and a brass name plate. 


12%” to 18”. 





n ordering, kindly mention number 


(31) For the fall house 
cleaning comes a wool wall 
brush that cannot injure 
the most delicate wall pa- 
per. It is made of soft, 
white wool and has both 
a long and short handle. 
From $1.60 up. 

(32) The little painted 
table illustrated, is a de- 
lightful and useful acces- 
sory to any room. It 
folds up and can be tucked 
away, if desired. It comes 
in black, green or red, or- 
namented with gold, and 


is $18. 
(33) The Wedgewood 
comport illustrated is 


cream colored and stands 
about 5%” high. A pair 
of these would be charm- 
ing on any table. $20 the 
pair. 

(34) An unusual Italian 
candelabra is of wrought 
iron combined with a Rus- 
kin pottery vase in dull, 
old-rose color, on a teak- 
wood stand. A pair of 
these would be excellent decorations for 
a mantel. $75 each. 

(35) One can never have too many 
bowls, especially in summer when flow- 
ers should be everywhere. Frosted glass 
bowls, 10” in diameter and 4” high, 
that can be used for either fruit or 
flowers come in turquoise blue, pink, 
orange or black. $5. 

(36) The tin bonboniére illustrated 
is another expression of the vogue for 

(Continued on page 86) 





Boudoir clock 17” 
high. Ivory with col- 
ored flowers, gilt or 
polychrome. $7.50 





This pair of wrought iron candelabra, 22” high, are 
$18.50 including candles. 


The cream pottery fruit 
bowl is $17.50 
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STORM SASH HARDWARE 


is recognized the country over, as genuinely 
practical, easy to apply and operate. Above all 


it is efficient, good to look at and extraordinarily 
durable. 


The comforts of Winter belong to those who 
prepare beforehand. 


Now is none too soon to 
think of keeping the 
chill winds out and the 
warmth in your home 
when Jack Frost puts in 
his appearance. 













Your nearest hardware 
merchant will welcome 
your inquiry for further 
information. 






































STANLEY WORKS 
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| We have is sued a very 
interesting catalo gue 
she wing a 


i sad Pergolas 


| Garden Accessories || 
| which are suitable and 
"am| just the things required | 







LATTICE FENCES 
GARDEN HOUSES 


to tend ow and orenee GATES AND 
ure to the surroundings || 
of a home. | ARBORS 


When Writing enclose 10c stamps and 
ask for CATALOGUE “P-32” 
HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 


Elston & Webster Ave CHICAGO, ILL. 
Eastern Office: 6 East 39th St. New York City 
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VER there” Capt. X 

got a big idea fram 
the “canteen” cigarettes 
—they were round and 
smoked freely —and 
smoke was what he 
wanted. He gave us his 
idea—a big idea! A 
round cigarette made 
from the Famous Pall 
Mall blend that does 
not have to be tapped, 














with a free and easy 
draught. 


PALL MALL 


FAMOUS CIGARETTES 


ounds 
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YESTERDAY the idea 
of Capt. X.— 


TODAY the idea of all 


who are particular— 
FOREVER a big success 
Read the story of Capt. X 
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20 PALL MALL 
ROUNDS (plain 


ends) in the new 
foil package . "50° 


“THEY ARE GOOD TASTE” 









PALL MALL (regular), plain or cork 
in boxes of 10, 50, 100 as usual. 
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le CHENEY 


NW ITS MELLOW TONES 














|| | ‘Ghe HUMAN VOICE and Ghe Cheney 


Tue peauty of the human voice as bestowed 
by nature, can hardly be surpassed. And its 
rinciples, adapted to Tue Cueney, give rare 
yeauty to the playing of this instrument. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Just as sounds are gathered and controlled in 
| the living human throat, so are sound vibrations 
| gathered and controlled in the acoustic throat 
| of Tue Cuenrey. 

| 














The Cheney Acoustic Th: 























House & Garden 





Off one side of the main path is this little bird lawn and 
pool, set around with perennial plantings and fenced in with 
white pickets 


' Engaging a Landscape Architect 


(Continued from page 78) 


the same way as you must have con- 
fidence in your physician. On the other 
hand, the landscape architect will be 
interested in your ideas and in all your 
likes about flowers, for the landscape 
architect is most successful if he is able 
to interpret your individuality in your 
garden and make you love it as much 
as if you had planned it all yourself. 
Flower gardens are perhaps most per- 
sonal, and they will reveal your feeling 
for flowers and their color as much as 
they will reveal the art of the landscape 
architect himself. Some landscape archi- 
tects have a strong feeling for design 

and often think little of the planting 

some have a strong feeling for form, 
so that their borders become veritable 
sculptural friezes, while others, again, 
are particularly sensitive to color—be 
it subtle appreciation or a broader feel- 
ing—and they make gardens as won- 
derful as paintings. 

After this first visit the landscape 
architect prepares sketches and plans. 
The method for paying for plans and 
for the supervision of the work under 
execution varies according to the type 
of the work and according to the wishes 
of the client. These charges may be 
divided, roughly, under three heads: 
First, the charge may be a fixed sum 
for stated professional services. By this 
method a separate charge may be made 
for each visit and plan, or for the total 
services, including plans. The second 
is a percentage charge on the total cost 
of the work executed. This percentage 
basis of charge is a common one—espe 





cially for large work and is similar to 
an architect’s charge. I believe that 
the third—a per-diem charge for the 
time of the landscape architect and of 
his assistants for visits and consultations 
or for supervision of the work being 
executed—is the more usual method 
among landscape architects. Plans and 
office work are then charged for at a 
similar rate, according to the time spent 
upon the work. It is well to note that 
you pay a landscape architect for his 
services and for his artistic ability and 
that he takes no commissions on mate- 
rials nor makes any commercial profit 
on material or labor. 

The reading of plans is generally a 
difficult thing for laymen. I do hope 
that aeroplane riding will become more 
general, for I am sure that then plans 
will have a new fascination and a real 
meaning for everyone, for plans are 
drawn as if seen from above. Many 
people do not realize just what a plan 
is—that it is, first of all, a record of 
an idea, often an assemblage of many 
complex ideas into an organized whole 
Sometimes plans are the result of much 
study and time, and, again, they will 
be drawn overnight, as it were, in a 
flash of genius resulting, of course, from 
a fund of knowledge and experience ac 
quired through years. A plan, then, is 
the work of the mind, and that is why 
this mere thing on paper is so valuable. 

After a general plan has been prepared 
then come the working plans for con- 
tractors and gardeners—drainage plans, 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Although the Alexandre house is quite close to the road, 
there was space enough for planting in front, a natural 
planting that gives the house a comfortable setting 
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FIREPLACE odhuntker HAND FORGED 
ACCESSORIES MANTELS+ HARDWARE 


COLONIAL AND EARLY ENGLISH REPRODUCTIONS 


a. s 









THE SPIRIT OF THE 


EARLY COLONIAL OR 


GEORGIAN PERIOD 


IS RECALLED IN THIS 


INTERESTING EXAMPLE] 


SUITABLE FOR EITHER | 
LIVING OR DINING 


ROOM 


4 Cassipy COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 






DESIGNERS AND MAKERS OF LIGHTING FIXTURES Reflica of a fine old mantel in Baltimore, Md. 


Illustrations of this and other designs are shown on 
Plate 11 which we shall be pleased to send upon request. 


ARTHUR TODHUNTER, Showrooms 


Sh 
101 Park Ave. New York 


101 PARK AVENUE, AT FORTIETH STREET 


New YORK 














ndividualism ~ 
in Good Furniture 


nee ce RF 


Luxuriously upholstered in clever imitation 
of Sixteenth Century fabrics, this suite is an 
authentic reproduction of an old Italian design. 


Its beauty and comfort are typical of all 
furniture built by The Elgin A. Simonds 


Company for twenty years. 


At all best furniture shops 








HE hand carving 
in this solid figured 


walnut silver cabinet 


of the early Italian 


period is typical of the ‘Tobey 


workmanship of Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Tobey-made furniture Fifth Avenue, New York 
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WALL PAPERS 
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FOLKS of refine- 

ment and good taste 
| appreciate the im 
portance of choosing 
only the best of wall 
papers 


They understand, 
too well, the effect of 
artistic decoration to 
consider anything 
but the best. 


THIBAUT agents 
are showing wall 
covering conceived 
for just such folk. 
If you have a prefer- 
ence for original de- 
signs and colorings, 
we are prepared to 
help you. 
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Send for our Home Ser- I- 
vice Chart; it will help 
solve your decorative 
: problems without cost to 
you 
















THIBAUT jp - 
WALL :-@ 

PAPERS ~4¢"°* |; 
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lo the decorator who wishes 


to handle the best and most up 
to-date line of artistic wall 

. papers we have a most attrac 
tive proposition to offer 


RICHARD E. THIBAUT 


Wall Paper Specialists 
MADISON AVENUE at 32nd St. 
NEW YORK 


“he The Largest Wall Paper House in 
= £ the World 
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RROOKLYN BRONX BOSTON 
Flatbush & DeKalb Aves 485 Willis Avenux 96-98 Federal Street 
NEWARK 
tt Halsey Street 










House & Garden 


Engaging a Landscape Architect 
(Continued from page 82) 


grading plans, and all plans for construc- eral landscape architects, and yet I find 
tion of seats, pools, steps, etc. The that my own plans have but little 
number of these plans and their com- similarity to any of theirs. 
plexity depend upon the complexity of Planting lists and orders accompany 
the work. They may be ever so simple each planting plan. Some landscape 
in fact, sometimes there may be no architects give out their whole planting 
plan at all, for the garden may be lists to a nursery, who will fill all the 
staked out right on the grounds and orders. Other landscape architects do 
verbal instructions given to the gar- all this ordering themselves and make 
dener. And, unless there is much con- every substitution themselves. I like 
struction, the outside help of contractors this second method best myself. It 
is not always necessary where the gar- sometimes involves a great deal of time 
dener is able to carry out the work. and trouble, but I have always found it 














And then there is worth while in the 
the planting plan. So end. 
many people do not A garden is, per- 
seem to understand haps, the most perish- 
the value of a plant- [ able product of art 
ing plan. I know of It is subject to the 
wealthy men _ who caprices of nature and 
buy valuable paint- of men and its in- 
ings, but have ob- herent beauty may be 


jected to pay for 
planting plans because 
they did not realize 


lost in a season. For 
this reason it is ad- 
visable to retain the 











that planting plans { services of the land- 
may hold within their ti scape architect, when- 
complexity of names tik ever it is possible, so 
a whole series of 2et - that the garden may 
wonderful pictures. A oes retain its beauty. The 


planting plan is a 
record of an artistic 
conception. In reali- 
ty it is more than a 
record of one concep- 
tion, for it portrays 
at one time the effects 
of an entire season. 
And it is more than 


flowers are not only 
growing and spread 
ing and sometimes 
dying out, but there 
are bulbs to be added 
and annuals to renew 
—and once you real- 
ize the infinite amount 
of detail there is to 
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that, for it is a guide vic ter be taken care of you 
to the landscape ar- cond will appreciate the 
chitect when he super- ett/$ 

. ‘ 


yearly supervision of 
the landscape archi- 
tect. For this service 
the landscape archi- 
tect will sometimes 
make a yearly retain- 
ing fee—and come as 
often as he finds it 
necessary—or, again, 
he may simply charge 
you for the number 
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vises the planting. The 
handling of plants on 
a plan, and then in 
the garden, is similar 
to the brush work of 
a painter. It is a 
matter of individual 
choice and tempera- 
ment. That is why 
some landscape archi- 























tects who are particu- of visits that he 
larly interested in makes. 
flower gardens have I like this main- 


to supervise the plant tenance work very 
ing personally so that . ‘ much. It has given 
their conceptions me an _ opportunity 
which are rendered in not only of making 
a plan may be rightly some very firm friends 
interpreted upon the among my _ clients, 
ground. This is not but has given me the 
always possible, how- joy of watching my 
ever, and must be en- gardens develop in 
trusted to assistants, beauty and pleasure- 
who may do it well if giving capacity. 

they work in the 
spirit of eager disciple- 
ship. You have no 
idea how much a 
matter of individual 
feeling a planting plan 
is. I formerly inter- 
preted plans for sev 




















The planting plan is 
usually executed by 
one of the architect's 
assistants. This shows 
the main path in the 
Alexandre garden 
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Wma. A. FRENCH & Go. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


PIINN. 
INTERIOR DECORATORS 
AND MAKERS OF 


FINE FURNITURE 


DRAPERIES | 
ATIVE PAINTINGS, RUGS 
JILAMIPS, SHADES 


WALL COVERINGS, 


DECOR 


AND MIRRORS 
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Woven entirely in one piece 
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Designed to take he ‘place of ‘es co 
Oriental rugs which are becoming rarer 
more expensive every day. Colorings, designs 
and fabric all bear the hal! mark of the Orient. 
Send for photographs in color. 
Nearest dealer's name upon request. 


JAMES M. SHOEMAKER CO., Inc. 
16-18 West 39th St. at Fifth Ave., New York 
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KAPOCK... a. beautiful 


No matter what color scheme your room may be, there’ 5s 
a beautiful shade of silky K A P O C K Drapery to 


harmonize. Kapock Draperies are really economical, 
because their double width permits of 
splitting, and with careful handling 
washes time and again. Their ‘‘Long- 
Life Colors’’ are ot the best fast color 
dyes. 








The basting thread in the or 
marks genuine KAPOC onal SEs uae 
py us your drapery dealer's name and you will receive our “‘KAPOCK SKETCH 


OK" instructing you in colors, the newest idea in home furnishings. 


A. THEO. ABBOTT ®& CO. 
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Danersk Decorative Furniture 


Do you really understand value in overstuffed upholstered fur- 
niture ? 

Do you know how many times the springs should be tied? 

Can you tell whether the cushions are filled with highest priced 
down, or just floss and feathers? 

What assurance have you that the body is built up of hair and 
not moss, jute and excelsior? 


We make the highest quality, most luxuriously built pieces te at can be 
produced. Each price is based on the actual cost of the labor and 
materials involved. We are not paying top wages for poor labor, but 
reasonable wages for faithful, conscientious workmanship of skilled 
English upholsterers. 


Call at our Sales Rooms now. 


Your own selection of fabrics will be 
applied. 


Send for “The Danersk’” A-10 
ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 


2 West 47th Street, New York 4 
First Door West of Fifth Avenue — 4th floor : 
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ALL YEAR ‘ROUND 





GRASS RUGS 


MADE IN AMERICA 


Cthe © Sdeal Gloor Covering > 





N° woman calls for “Candy,” “Face Powder” o1 
4 “Canned Soups”! She calls for them by par 
ticular names—names that represent articles of ap- 
proved standard and value 


very woman should know more about CREX rugs 
with twenty years’ established reputation. The rug 
that brings a little of the outdoors right into your home 
and provides an artistic, useful and inexpensive floor 


covering the year ‘round 


CREX rugs do not retain dirt—require no beating 
and can be cleaned with damp cloth or broom and light 
shaking. Numerous designs and colors make selection 


easy—tor any room 


Don’t just say grass rug—you may get an artful 
imitation made of split or crushed straw. Insist on 
the genuine CREX 


CREX is easily said and easily read. The name 
woven in the side binding provides an ineffaceable 
identification mark 


Handsomely illustrated catalog showing actual colors and 
sises Of the three CREX weaves—DE LUXE, HERRING- 
BONE and REGULAR—mailed free on request. 


CREX CARPET CO., 212 Fifth avenue, New York 











Look Por name in the edge oF side x 


(Tt's your pretection and our guarantee 








Seen in 


tin flowers. It is effective and will har- 
monize with different color schemes as 
it comes in pale green, pink, blue or 
ivory with vari-colored flowers, all in 
tin. $15. 

(37) The French boudoir clock pic- 
tured, is ivory color with a blend of 
blue and pink flowers. It is 17” long 
and has a 30-hour movement. It may 
also be had in gilt or polychrome. $7.50. 

(38) There is always an odd spot in 
the house that needs a lamp. Some- 
times it is a very small lamp that is 
required. The little lamp, shown on 
another page, is an unusual value. It 
is 13” high, of pottery, in orange, old- 
rose, blue or heliotrope with a dec- 
orated parchment shade to match. 
Complete on a black stand. $10. 

(39) A little tip-table that will be 
found most useful 
in the city apart- 
ment or country 
house is of mahog- 
any with an inlay in 
the center. It meas- 
ures 17” across and 
is 22” high. $11.50. 

(40) If you have 
not an electric ice- 
cream freezer, the 
next best thing is a 
vacuum freezer that 
is a_ refrigerating 
plant on a_ small 
scale. No labor is 





This cream-col- 

ored Wedgewood 

comport, 54” 
high, is $10 


A painted, fold- 
ing table comes 
in black, green 
or red, orna- 
mented with 
gold. S18 


the 


(Continued from page 80) 





Handkerchief box covered 
in heavy, lacquered paper. 
required to freeze $2.75 


House & Garden 


A painted tin bon- 

boniere which may 

be had in green, 

pink, blue or ivory 
$15 


Shops 


two quarts of cream, the chemical action 
of the salt, ice and vacuum doing the 
work. $5. 

(41) The bowl shown here is a good 
example of the effectiveness of Italian 
pottery. It is cream colored, decorated 
with a band of bright blue and pink 
roses and leaves. It is only $5. The 
wrought iron stand is $10. 

(42) In the: same shop that housed 
the Italian bowl, I found some candle- 
sticks, copies of old Italian ones. They 
are of composition, old blue and gold 
and extremely effective. They are $12 
a pair and are about 12” high. 

(43) In electrical appliances, nothing 
is of greater comfort than an immer- 
sion water heater. By simply placing 
this rod in a glass of water and turning 
on the current, the water is heated al- 
most immediately. 
It is 7” long and is 
$6.25. A larger, 
crookneck shaped 
one, is $8.50. 

(44) Another 
electrical conveni- 
ence is a_ small 
toaster stove that is 
large enough for a 
slice of bread and a 
pot of coffee to 
cook at the same 
time. It is $7. 

(45) Among the 
many attractive ac- 
(Cont. on page 90) 





A decorated Ital- 

ian pottery bowl 

is $5. Iron stand 
$10 
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CATERING DEPARTMENT 





For FALL WEDDINGS 
TOWN OR COUNTRY 


CATERING, complete 
in every detail: trained 
butlers, ladies’ maids, 
coatmen, carriage men, 
musicians. Canopy, 
floral decorations, 
chairs, etc. Estimates 
submitted. 


628 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Established Eighty-one Years Ago 
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implicity 
‘Te command daily, year in and year out, cleaning service from 
the OHIO-TUEC Electric Vacuum Cleaner, one needs to know 
only three things—how to raise and lower the handle; how to empty 


the bag, and how to remove the brush. 


Thus far this year 50,000 women have simplified their daily cleaning tasks by 
placing in their homes an OHIO-TUEC. 


You should not fail to examine, test and compare the OHIO-TUEC, Our near- 
est dealer will gladly send one to your home for free trial Write to us for his name 
and a copy of our new catalog. 


THE UNITED ELECTRIC COMPANY CANTON, OHIO 
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Soft Water 


Will make your hair softer and more lustrous 
than all the chemicals in the world. Matchless 
for the complexion, a delightful luxury for the 
bath, perfect for cooking and laundering. 


A Permutit Household Softener will deliver 
clear, sparkling water, softer than rain to every 
faucet from the hardest supply. Fits conve- 
niently into any house supply system. Easy to 
operate, economical. Write today for booklet, 
“Soft Water for Every Home.” 


The Prenmutit Company 
4Ao } Fourth Ave. New York 


Offices in all principal cities 
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WINDOW SHADES 


A Luxurious Necessity For Every Handsome Home 
At a Very Low First Cost 
You can glorify the outward beauty of your home, and at the same 
time add greatly to the daily comfort of living in it. 
Athey Perennial Accordion-Pleated “go-up-or-down” Window Shades 


give you perfect control of both light and place on the window, by the easy and con 


ventilation; combining air-comfort and eye- venient pull of cords at the sides. 
comfort with privacy 


From the outside, they give the effect of do not interfere with opening and closing of 
expensive Venetian Blinds or puff shades, windows; and allow you to “follow 
yet they cost less, measured by years of Sun,” so as to admit light and ajr 
service, than the cheapest spring-roller protect rugs, carpets and draperies from 
shades direct sunlight 


Athey Perennial Shades are made of a 
superior quality of Imperial Herringbone 
weave coutil cloth; reinforced and double 
stitched at the accordion-pleats. They are 
raised from the bottom, lowered from the 
top, or ‘“‘bunched’’ in a small space any Send for a sample—FREE 


of comfort and satisfaction, 


ATHEY COMPANY 


Also makers of the famous “‘Athey" Cloth-lined weather strips 


6041 W. 65th STREET CHICAGO 




















They admit the breezes without flapping; 


An ‘‘Athey-dressed’’ house bears the stamp 
of a fine gentility; has an air of distinction: 
and gives its “‘indwellers’’ a luxurious sense 











Residence of Dr. O. A. Bouffleur 
1036 Cascadia Ave., Seattle, Wash 
Architect, W. Marbury 


Somerville 


The Outside 
Tells the Story 


HE outside of every home is sub- 

ject to the public gaze—and ad- 
miration. New houses are protected, 
old houses regain their youth with one 
or two applications of Bay State Brick 
and Cement Coating. It will make a 
house distinctively beautiful. 


This master coating protects against 
wind and weather. It waterproofs 
walls of brick, cement and stucco. It 
prevents beating rains from seeping 
through, and laughs at winter storms 
or summer sun. 


In white. Or from a number of care- 
fully chosen colors you may select a 
favorite tint. We will gladly mail you 
a free sample. Write for our interest- 
ing booklet No. 2. It is filled with 
photos of Bay State Coated Homes. 
Mail us a postal today. 


Name any painting job. There is a 
Bay State paint, stain, varnish or 
enamel to do it. 


Try INOROUT 
Varnish. For any 
work, indoors or 
out, you will find it 
the finest varnish 
you have ever used, 





WADSWORTH, HOWLAND @ CO., INc. 
Paint and tarnish Makers 
Boston, Mass. New York Office: Architects Bldg. 
Philadelphia Office, 1524 Chestnut St. 
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These andirons of wrought iron are a copy 


of some old Welsh ones 


high. 


Seen in t 


They are 32” 
$55 


he Shops 


(Continued from page 86) 


cessories for the kitchen, comes a white 
enameled tin spice box. It is 11” x 8” 
x 44” and is fitted with six separate 
tin boxes for cloves, ginger, cinnamon, 
allspice, nutmeg and mace. Also a 
grater. $3.85. 

(46) In this day of small apartments, 
refrigerators must conform in size to 
the average kitchenette to be of any 
real use. Ae, excellent refrigerator only 
20” wide, 40” deep and 37” high is $28. 
It has two fbr mon bod for ice and 
food, and is of white enameled wood. 

(47) In another shop given up to 
beautiful and unusual things, I saw a 
set of six after-dinner coffee cups in the 
lovely silver lustre ware. The inside 
of the cup is a soft, pale green. The 
price for six is $22. 

(48) The andirons shown at the top 
of the page are a copy of some old 
Welsh ones. They are 32” high and 
are of wrought iron. $55 the pair. 

(49) The handkerchief box illustrated 


NOTES of the 


“HE Garden Club of Short Hills, 
N. J., Mrs. John A. Stewart, Presi- 
dent, organized 1907, has thirty active 
members (women) and includes men in 
its associate membership list of fifteen. 
Meetings are held monthly in winter 
and weekly in summer, and the Club 
arranges a daffodil, rose, and dahlia 
show. The last named show has been 
held for twelve years and is’ a special 
feature of the Club. In 1917, admis- 
sion was charged for the first time, the 
proceeds going to the Red Cross, and 
in 1918, to the Women’s Land Army. 
Mrs. Charles H. Stout, one of the 
Club members, has created a long list 
of dahlias, for which she has been 
awarded ten silver medals, twenty-four 
silver cups, and in 1919 she received 
from the American Dahlia Society the 
first prize for her collection of seedlings. 
The New York Horticultural Society 
awarded Mrs. Stout its silver medal for 
her collection of hybrids, and this year 
invited her to send specimens of all her 
dahlias to be grown for exhibition in 
the New York Botanical Gardens. Mrs. 
Stout sells her dahlias and also lectures 
about them with slides, all receipts be- 
ing devoted to the War work of the 
Comte de Nanteuil, France. The dahlia 
“Sunshine” has taken “Ist” wherever 
shown, and its sale realized about one 


on another page is of heavy cardboard 
covered in imported lacquered paper in 
different designs. The cover is hinged. 
$2.75. 

(50) A charming little sewing stand 
that is useful as well as decorative, is 
$16. It is of mahogany and has two 
compartments to hold the sewing as 
well as two drawers for spools, etc. It 
is 24” high. 

(51) A utensil that will hold a prom- 
inent place ih the efficient kitchen of 
today, is of heavy tin, 19” long, 12” 
wide and 10” high. It can be used as 
a fruit canner, corn boiler or ham 
boiler. It is fitted with a detachable 
rack to hold preserve jars. $3.50. 





Under the present market conditions 
we cannot guarantee that these prices 
will remain the same, 

Articles such as glass, furniture, etc., 
require special crating for which an ad- 
ditional charge is necessarily made. 


GARDEN CLUBS 


thousand dollars in two years of the War. 

The Short Hills Club is affiliated with 
the American Rose and American Dah- 
lia Societies. In memory of its late 
President, Mrs. Renwicke, it has found- 
ed a medal for achievement, the Emily 
D. Renwicke Medal, to be awarded an- 
nually by the Garden Club of America. 


HE Larchmont, N. Y., Garden 

Club, Mrs. George Martin Van 
Slyck, President, organized in 1913, is 
composed of 150 women, who have six 
meetings with lectures, two field days, 
and shows twice a year. All flowers at 
the show, unless marked otherwise, are 
sold or distributed to charitable institu- 
tions. Plants are exchanged in the 
Club. Several members have written 
for publication. During the War veg- 
etable gardens and community gardens 
were maintained in vacant lots, which 
were ploughed, fertilized, and seeds and 
tools supplied, if required. Also experts 
in canning and dehydrating were em- 
ployed and prizes given to encourage 
the workers. Another War activity was 
the cooperating with the garden clubs 
of Rye and New Rochelle ‘to supply 
flowers to the East View Hospital. At 
present the Club provides an instructor 
for children’s gardens. 

(Continued on page 92) 
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‘CREO-DIPT comic: | 


Their Economy 


fained 
A’ “4 les Cost!—of labor. Scarcity!— il 
of labor and material. These 



























































are seeming detriments in present- 
time building that ‘cr f 
Stained Shingles help eliminate. 





Stained separately and uniformly in  soft-toned 
shades of red, brown, green and gray, these re- 
markably beautiful shingles are bundled, ready to lay 
without additional brushcoating. Also economical 
because the exclusive creosote preserving process 
Portfolio defies time and weather, saving re- 


ainting and repairs. 
of Homes P e e 














16, 18, 24-inch lengths. The open market does 
not afford such quality in shingles or stain. 


Send today for Portfolio of 50 large Photographs 
of Homes by Prominent Architects, and Color 
Samples. Ask about CREO-DIPT Thatch 
Roofs; 24-inch Shingle Side Walls with wide : 

exposure of “Dixie White”; Varied Treatment You can now have a garage with less fuss 


fer Monsing Goeupe. and at a lower cost 


CREO-DIPT COMPARNY, Inc. This Togan Garage comes to you ready to assemble and erect. The 


1012 Oliver St., NORTH TONAWANDA. N. Y. building complete, even to painting, is done for you at the factory. 


Togan Garages are roomy, generously lighted; interiors are smoothly finished. * 
Service doors carefully fitted, equip complete with selected garage hardware. 
Windows are made in casement or sliding sash with side entry doors to match. 
Styles of windows optional, also location of side entry. 


Built in a variety of designs, there’s one that agrees architecturally with your home. 
In addition, a price comparison will convince you that the Togan way is the less 


expensive W8Y- «SoD BY RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS” 


TOGAN GARAGES 











Manufactured by Togan-Stiles, 1667 Eastern Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
An interesting brochure concerning Togan 
Garages, with illustrations, will be sent for 
fifteen cents; also name of nearest dealer. 











A Cleveland Home. **Creo-Dipt’’ 
Stained Shingles used on roof and 
side walls by Archt. Howell & 
Thomas, Cleveland 
































































































“WHAT A CONVENIENCE!” 


That’s what you'll say again and again if your architect specifies a 
Kernerator for your new home. 
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destroys without odor or expense, all kitchen refuse, wrapping paper, faded 
towers, paper boxes, rags by burning. Re 
quires no fuel other than the dry waste that 
is thrown in a handy kitchen hopper. This, 
in burning, dries the wet waste so it can 
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The Kernerator disposes of bottles, cans and ) 


=a 


other non-combustible material It abolishes 
garbage cans. Built of brick at the base of 
the chimney when the building is erected. 
Requires little extra masonry. 


Sanitary—Economical— Convenient—Odorless 


Ask your architect or write for illustrated booklet 


KERNER INCINERATOR CO. 


610 Clinton Street Milwaukee, Wis. 





Your Winter Garden 


You who love a garden are missing much by limiting to 
a few short summer months the pleasure that may be 
yours the year ‘round, 


You owe it to yourself to have a winter garden, in which 
you can cultivate your favorite flowers and fruits. 


The V-Bar Greenhouse represents the experience of 
many years in building Greenhouses of Quality, and we 
shall be glad to send you advance sheets of our catalog 
showing some of those we have built. 


REDS LTRS 


WEG 


We can have your V-Bar ready for this winter if you 
act promptly. 
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W. H. Lutton B R 512 Fifth Avenue 
Company, Inc. SREEN\V/HOUSES New York City 





Equipped with Kernerator | 


Residence of W. J. Brainard, Scarsdale, N. Y 


a ReciectA oder Presse <SE NIRS CSN BIE 
































You Love Flowers— 


not only during a part of the 
year, but the year round. If any- 
thing, their brightness is more ef 
fective when all else in the plant 


kingdom, except the evergreen, is 


denuded and brown. 


There is life, you know, in the 
odor of growing things, and there 
is joy in the sight. 

Why not make your home life 
yet more complete by having a 
lean-to conservatory—a small gar- 
den under glass—attached to your 
residence? Or, if your grounds are 
ample, a detached indoor garden or 
conservatory advantageously lo- 
cated will prove a perennial source 


of pleasure. 


Let us help you in your planning 
with our conservatory book. It 


is sent gratis and only needs your 
address. 


May we have it now? 


American Greennouse Merc. Co. 


ie 


NEW YORK 
§ Columbus Circle 


CHICAGO 
Masonic Temple 
SEATTLE 
Smith Bidg. 


KANSAS CITY 
New York Life Bidg 
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House & Garden 


Notes of the Garden Clubs 


(Continued from page 90) 


HE Dolly Madison Garden Club of 

Virginia, organized 1919, Mrs. Jo- 
seph G. Walker, President, draws to- 
gether twenty-four women scattered 
through Albemarle, Orange, Madison 
and Culpepper Counties. The name of 
the Club was chosen because Dolly 
Madison’s home, Montpelier, with its 
horseshoe-garden, copied from the 
House of Representatives, is now owned 
by one of the members of the Club, 
Mrs. W. Du Pont, and is a central 
point of the membership. Mrs. Walk- 
er’s home, Woodberry Forest, was also 
originally part of the Madison Estate. 
The Club meets monthly, November to 
May, and original papers are contrib- 
uted by the members, one of whom, 
Mrs. Henry Holladay, of Red Rock, 
Rapidan, has written for publication 
and also received a prize for designing 
a garden. Prizes for vegetables have 
been offered the Orange County Fair. 
It is planned to establish in the spring 
of 1921, a sale of seedling flowers and 
vegetables, and to advance gardening 
in the locality by introducing groups of 
new seeds for experiment, also encour- 
aging competitions in the growing of 
vegetables and flowers. 


HE Kansas City (Mo.) Amateur 

Flower Growers’ Association, or- 
ganized in 1916, includes 150 men and 
women. Mrs. Massie Holmes, the 
founder, is President. The Association 
arranges two flower shows a year, with 
the purpose of encouraging the cultiva- 
tion of flowers in every home in the 
city. Mrs. Holmes published a small 
garden-primer several years ago. 

In 1920, as a result of a series of 
questionnaires sent to members of the 
Association, she compiled and published 
for sale a flower garden guide. This 
contains special information based on 
local experience wl..ch is necessary, ow- 
ing to the climate and conditions which 
made many planting tables and garden 
books inapplicable to Kansas City. 
The Guide's foreword says, “Never be 
satisfied until the flowers suited to your 
locality are growing in it.” Cultural 
instructions are given and a list of 
plants which grow without watering, 
and of plants proven to thrive in this 
section of Missouri. It is found that 
perennials are better adapted than an- 
nuals to the irregularities of the climate. 

The term “amateur” in relation to 
the Association is applied to anyone not 
making the selling of flowers his sole 
means of support, but who is allowed 
to sell garden surplus. Topeka, Kan- 
sas, has been inspired to organize an 
Association similar to that of Kansas 
City. 


HE North Shore Garden Club 

(Mass.), organized 1915, Mrs. S. V. 
R. Crosby, President, has thirty-five 
members (men have just been voted 
eligible) and meets bi-monthly from 
June to September. Original papers by 
members are read at some of the meet- 
ings. Through the New England 
Branch of the Woman’s National Farm 
and Garden Association, the North 
Shore Club has given a scholarship to 
the Horticultural School for Women at 
Ambler, Pennsylvania. This year the 
annual meeting of the Garden Club of 
America, the last week in June, was 
held under the auspices of the North 
Shore Club. The program of motor 
rides and entertainment was extensive 
and generously hospitable, including a 
visit to the Arnold Arboretum, the 
North Shore horticultural show at Man- 
chester, drives to some of the finest 
gardens in Manchester, West Newbury 
and Eastern Point, Gloucester, Pride’s 
Crossing, etc., as well as to the old 
houses and gardens of Danvers, Salem, 
Nahant, etc. The visiting representa- 
tives of garden clubs were entertained 


at dinners, luncheons or teas by Mrs. 
Crosby, Mrs. Crane, Mrs. Mosley and 
Mrs. Lane. 


HE Garden Club of Rochester, 

N. Y., organized 1912, is limited to 
seventy-five active and twenty-five as- 
sociate members. Mrs. George C. Buell 
is President. Meetings are held month- 
ly, November through March, and bi- 
monthly, April through October. Usu- 
ally papers by members are read, but 
when there are paid lecturers, the pub- 
lic may attend by paying fifty cents 
admission, though any member may 
bring a guest, and the hostess invites 
as many persons as she wishes. 

The Club exchanges plants among 
its members, and twice a year they 
contribute flowers and plants for sales 
open to the public, when tea is served. 
Funds are given to civic organizations, 
and during the war Victory bonds were 
bought, back-yard gardens maintained, 
and since October, 1912, two fatherless 
French children have been supported. 
In Rochester’s beautiful Highland Park, 
the Club has planted a “poets’ garden”, 
to which have been added stone 
benches, a sun-dial, and bird bath, the 
whole forming a popular resort for 
visitors. Last Christmas an attractive 
bulletin was printed. The Club has a 
librarian well supplied with helpful in- 
formation. 


HE Amateur Gardeners of Balti- 

more, organized 1908, is formed of 
forty-seven women. Miss D. L. Mur- 
doch is President. From September to 
June 15th meetings are held, for which 
members prepare papers, and they have 
had a garden-planning competition. 

During the War a member loaned a 
city lot to the Club where it grew 
vegetable seedlings, which were used in 
school gardens, vacant lots, or by per- 
sons applying through the Women’s 
Civic League. Also during the War, in 
response to an appeal from the U. S. 
officer in charge of the Military Hospi- 
tal at Fort McHenry, the Club devel- 
oped the grounds most successfully, 
Mrs. Louis E. Shipman patriotically 
giving her services to make the plan 
for the several acres. The cost of 
drafting was paid by the Club. In ad- 
dition to this, a flower guild was con- 
ducted at Fort McHenry, other Clubs 
in the vicinity uniting in contribution 
of flowers and plants. 

In May, 1920, the Women’s Civic 
League held a flower market, at the 
foot of the Washington Monument, and 
the Amateur Gardeners ran a stall, 
greatly increasing the receipts of the 
occasion. In June, 1920, a field day 
was devoted to visiting, by motor, three 
old Manors, the most distant of which 
was twenty-five miles from Baltimore. 
The Manors were Doughregan (Charles 
Carroll of Carrolton); the Folly Quar- 
ters, built originally for a daughter of 
this same Charles Carroll, and now 
owned by Mr. Van Lear Black; and a 
third Manor owned by W. Bladen 
Loundes, Esq. 


HE Garden Society of New Or- 
leans, organized 1918, includes 
about four hundred men and women. 
The President is Professor Reginald S. 
Cocks, of the Department of Botany 
of the Tulane University of Louisiana, 
where bi-monthly meetings are held 
from October to May. Members are 
asked to bring to each meeting speci- 
mens of some selected flower, which are 
criticised and judged, usually a profes- 
sional being present to answer questions. 
Talks are given by garden-owners 
whose relation of their successes and 
failures furnishes a basis for the even- 
ing’s discussion. 
A little hybridizing has been accom- 
(Continued on page 94) 














October, 1920 


“The Gem” 


Lawn 


Sprinkler 
and Stand 


\ sturdy brass, non-corrod 
ing sprinkler that will last 
a lifetime. 
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Prepare now for Summer Lawns 


To insure beautiful velvety lawns this 
season you should start sprinkling the very 
first warm day. The grass must catch an 
early start for a thick, even growth. The 
“Gem” is adjustable, sprinkles evenly ¢ 
over a wide area, is wear-proof, not ex- | 
pensive. Price including stand....... 
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Your Radiators Give Trouble 
Especially in the Spring 


Your Outdoor ‘“Living-Room’’ 


When warm days are mixed with cold, OUR lawn should certainly be an outdoor living-room—else why 
causing irregular heating, your radiators have a suburban or country home at all? Few of us, however, 

Peas . a arene —. make enough use of our lawns—for work, and rest, and play—-and 
annoy with banging and _ hissing. rhe 


for entertaining our friends. Perhaps there are not enough shady 
nooks. A few Shade Trees will provide them—and then home will 
have a new comfort and health and happiness for both the grown 
ups and the kiddies,—-more play outdoors for the youngsters, more 
time spent in the open air for Father when he comes home to rest 
and read, and for Mother all day while she does her homework 


SPECIAL LOCK SHIELD VALVE pre- 
vents this. 


Special adjustment lock. Con- 
densation 


without leakage. § -~ for 
Easily attached. Guaranteed and | 


: Twelve fo 
inexpensive. Immediate delivery 


SRI — 


And how much nicer it is to hold a tea or a party outdoors, in 
the cooling shade! At " 


BEATON & CADWELL MFG... CO. 


New Britain, Conn. 
irers of all kinds of Plumbing Specialt 


THE WM. H. MOON CO. 


MORRISVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 


which is 1 mile from peviond 





E E night, too, “affairs” are ever #0 much 
A Radiator Footrail! >) prettier in the moonlight shadows and under the glow of Japanese 

; mow: dinisnlie ts deed idl ee ¢ lanterns strung between the trees. Nor should we forget that shade 
~ aed fgg & 2 a anon Memes i Ee a >) trees, more than anything else we can plant, add to the property 

sacnec to ower pas + ERGISSOS.  AGSETES SO0E COS rj value and the landscape charm of the home. Write today for price 

fort—dr: aw up your " ghais for reading or sewing ; list d ti 

and see! Made in nickel or oxidized Standard € — oe eee 9 ° 

finish. Easily attached. Will be sent Length 26” ) MM 
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How About Your Lawn 


—do you have trouble keeping 
the grass cut and sod rolled? 


The Ideal Power Lawn Mower has sim- 











and roller in one—the sod is continually 











FOR the COUNTRY HOME 


HE country home fence must combine utility with 


unobtrusive neatness and low cost. And where do 
you find these qualities better balanced than in Afcco Chain 
Link Fence. 


Even if you do not contemplate any fence construction for 
the remainder of this year, make your plans with the proper 
background to work on, 


“Plans matured today 
Will save Spring delay”’ 


Our service department is completely at your disposal 


AMERICAN FENCE CONSTRUCTION CO. 
100 Church Street New York 


Afccofences 


plified the grass cutting problem for hun- 


dreds of large estates, 
colleges, golf clubs, etc. 
Wherever the Ideal is used, 
vanish and smooth, velvety lawns are 
maintained at a minimum expense. 
Actual use on many of the finest, largest 
and best kept lawns in the country has 
shown that the Ideal will cut from four 
to five acres of grass per day; doing the 
work of five or six hard-working men 
with hand mowers. 
Moreover, the Ideal is a 


public parks, 


labor troubles 


power mower 


kept smooth and firm because it is rolled 
every time the grass is cut, 

There is still time to get your Ideal and 
make a big saving on the care of your 
lawn this Fall, and at the same time have 
your machine ready for the early Spring 
rolling and mowing. ‘ 
Furnished with riding trailer at nominal 
extra cost; also with special set of blades 
for use on putting greens. 

You can secure the Ideal through 
dealer or direct from factory. 
alogue and complete details, 


your 
For Cat- 
address 


IDEAL POWER LL AW N MOWER COMPANY 


. OLDS, Chairman 


403 Kalamazoo Street 
Boston, 51 


New York, 270 West St. 
Chicago, 533 8. Dearborn St. 
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Lansing, Michigan 


222-224 N. Los 
55 N, Front 8t, 
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Los Angeles 


Angeles St 
Portland, 


IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER 





five hand mowers 
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“fy 'T your fuel bills and food bills 
4 and do away with half the work 
and all the annoyance of cooking and 
you will go far to solve the problem 
every household is facing today. 


“Double” Sterling 
The 40 feature, 2 oven, 2 fuel range 


actually these results. 70 
years’ experience has enabled us to secure 
such perfect combustion in the Sterling fire 
box, grate and flue system, that you have 
absolute control of your heat at all times. 
This banishes cooking annoyances, prevents 
wasting food in cooking and saves fuel. 
(The regular Sterling Range bakes a barrel 
of flour with a single hod of coal. ) 


accomplishes 


The 49 inch wide, 4 hole coal range and 4 hole 
gas range, all on one level has 2 separate ovens. It 
enables you to cook easily and conveniently no 
matter how few or how many you have to serve 
We leave it to you if this will not eliminate half 
the work of cooking 


We will send on request a complete descriptive 
catalog on the “Double Sterling” explaining and 
illustrating the 40 Sterling features which make it 
the range for your kitchen. 


SILL STOVE WORKS 


(Established 1849) 


Rochester . N Y 


Makers { Sterli ( i) Ranges, Sterling Scientific 
Combination Ranges and Sterling Warm Air Furnaces 
If you do not have gas nnection write for catalog of the 


Sterling Range The Range that bakes a barrel of flour 
} sinale hod of coal 
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House & Garden 


Notes of the Garden Clubs 


(Continued from page 92) 


plished by some of the members. The 
Society publishes occasional leaflets on 
planting, the best varieties for New 
Orleans, of shade-loving plants and 
vines, roses, evergreens, sweet peas, 
chrysanthemums, sweet-scented plants, 
ferns for outdoor use, foliage plants, 
winter-blooming plants, annuals, gar- 
den pests, and arrangement of small 
gardens. In May, 1920, there was a 
garden contest. 
E._ten P. CUNNINGHAM. 


In order to make complete this rec- 
ord of the work of America’s garden 
clubs, we would greatly appreciate it 
if any club which has not already re- 
ceived a note from Mrs. Cunningham 
would communicate with her, sending 
the names of the officers and other data 
of interest. Mrs. J. W. Cunningham 
may be addressed in care of the Ed- 
itorial Department, House & Garden, 
19 West Forty-fourth St., New York.— 
Epitor. 


NEW PAINT FOR OLD FRIENDS 


one was brilliant, interesting and 
different, the other was common- 
place, drab and ugly. An Egyptian 
mummy case and a neglected house in 


"Tese were both old. But where 


| the Connecticut hills. The link? Paint. 


Paint had transformed a plain wooden 
box, over five thousand years old into 
a thing of exceptional beauty. Most of 
the charm and interest was due to the 
successful use of pigment. What might 
not be accomplished by this same means, 
in the forlorn old house hidden away 
amid sweeping hills? Inspiration had 
come with admiration for the art of 
ancient Egypt. Paint could solve our 


| problem and make a house we had 


thought hopeless not only possible, but 
charming and interesting as well. So 
we went to work. 

Fortunately the architecture was good, 
of the rambling farmhouse type that 
is picturesque in spite of itself. The 
shingled walls were painted white and 
the roof, doors, shutters and trin’ a 
dark, strong green. New red brick steps 
with prim iron railings were added and 
a brick wall flanked on either side by 
borders of bright-hued phlox. 

The small porch was made the most 
of. For at least three months of the 
year it became an outdoor living room. 
Climbing honeysuckle vines grew along 


| one end and light, adjustable porch 


shades, stained dark green were added. 
The furniture consisted of old wicker 
pieces, enameled bright yellow. Vivid 
cretonne that had orange, green, black 
and a tiny bit of Chinese red in it 
made the cushions. Some odd tables 
were painted a shiny black and the green 
flower boxes around the railing were 
filled with orange-hued nasturtiums and 
daisies. Sand colored grass rugs were 
on the green porch floor and hanging 
yellow baskets were filled with English 
ivy. It was a spot to rest in. 

The inside seemed utterly hopeless. 
Brown was everywhere—brown walls, 


| woodwork and heavy, mid-Victorian 


furniture, in a summer cottage where 


| everything should have been light and 


| 


graceful. We could not afford to dis- 
card, so there was only one thing to 
do—paint ! 

The little entrance hall was dark so 
the walls were painted orange, the 
woodwork and stairs deep ivory. Two 
little chairs were enameled black and 
the seats covered in green and orange 
striped linen. Pale orange silk curtains 
brought a glow of warmth into what 
had been a cheerless, drab interior. A 
long mirror painted black, with jade 
green and gold decorations completed 
the grouping. 

In the living room which was flooded 
with sunlight, we decided on gray walls 
and woodwork and a deep taupe floor. 
All the heavy, brown oak furniture was 
enameled light gray also and two small 
chairs and a table were done in a soft 
yellow. For hangings, cretonne was 
used—a lovely pattern in which gray 
blue was the predominant color, com- 
bined with yellow, mauve, a little green 
and gray. A plain rug in a deeper 
shade of blue was on the floor. The 
lamps were brass urns with stiff, yel- 


low parchment shades that had a border 
and fine line of blue for decoration. As 
the room needed some contrasting color, 
two Chinese red jars were placed on 
the mantel, flanked by brass candle- 
sticks. From a brown monstrosity, the 
room had become informal, graceful 
and restful, the cool, blue-gray coloring 
adding much to one’s comfort during 
the hot, mid-summer months. 

The dining room had some lovely old 
mahogany furniture that demanded an 
attractive setting. We decided on painted 
yellow walls, deep ivory woodwork and 
a dark brown floor. The chair seats, 
originally covered in brown velour, were 
done in a striped green and buff linen. 
Flowered chintz that had lots of cool, 
soft green in it made the hangings and 
as the view of the garden was especially 
lovely from this room, no glass curtains 
were used. A two-toned tan rug com- 
pleted a simple, restful color scheme. 

In one bedroom the furniture was 
wicker, enameled light tan. Here the 
walls and woodwork were painted a 
soft greenish blue and the floor dark 
brown. Sand colored pongee made the 
hangings, and the cushions and bed 
spreads were of glazed chintz in mul- 
berry, greenish blue and yellow. 

Another bedroom had heavy oak fur- 
niture that was thoroughly impossible. 
This was painted a silvery green and 
decorated with nosegays of old-fash- 
ioned flowers. Immediately the aspect 
and atmosphere of the room changed. 
The furniture could never be graceful— 
its shape forever prohibited that, but 
it assumed a certain grace and light- 
ness which was the next best thing. 
Cream painted walls, mauve, terra cotta, 
blue and yellow chintz and a mauve rag 
rug on a black floor made a room that 
was effective and easy to live in. 

There was a little store room on the 
upper floor that became a den. The 
walls were painted gray, and the wood- 
work and floor the same color in a 
darker shade. The hangings were Chin- 
ese red silk and some old chairs and 
a bench were painted the same red. A 
jade green tea set was on a small, black 
lacquer table and two brass bowls were 
filled with yellow daisies. 

In a general decorating scheme the 
kitchen is so apt to be neglected. It 
can be one of the most uninteresting 
rooms from a decorator’s standpoint or 
one of the most effective. This kitchen 
was transformed from a dull, brown 
room into one that had color for its 
keynote and immediately became indi- 
vidual. The walls were painted butter 
color and the woodwork black. Black 
and white linoleum was on the floor 
and at the windows hung blue and 
white check gingham curtains. All the 
cooking utensils were bright blue. The 
stove also was blue and the cabinet, 
table and chairs, white enamel. Surely 
a room easy to cook in. 

An Egyptian mummy case was re- 
sponsible for it all. Without it the idea 
might not have been born. Old things 
had become new, miraculously trans- 
formed by hard work and many coats 
of paint. The old house had charm. 

Marcaret McEtroy. 











